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through unexplored South 
original 
It will print at least eight short stories in every number. 
It will have paintings in colors in every number. 
It will, above all, maintain a distinctly literary standard, avoiding such subjects as sports, politics, 
crime, coronations, volcanic catastrophes, etc. 
temporary or journalistic interest. 
A remarkable love story by Mary Jounston, author of “To Have and To Hold,” has just begun. 
Mrs. Humpury Warp’s greatest novel begins in May, and a new story by Sir GirBert PARKER (author 
of * The Right of Way”) in the Fall. 
By exclusive arrangement amumber of the leading American writers will write only for Harper's 
during the coming year. ‘In, W. D. Howe is, Thomas A. JANVIER, and 
W. CHAMBERS. ; 


magazine the world 


magazine ever has been. 


America, ete. 
essays. 


has ever 


Archeology, art, 


Among them are: Marx Tw: 


re OF HARPER’S MAGAZINE for the coming year are so far perfected 
«" that the publishers feel assured that the MacGazinr for 1904 will be the greatest 
It will be richer, more varied, Mes) more 
brilliant, both from the literary and artistic stand-point, than it or any other 


seen. 


It will present az/horitative articles covering every important field of human 
activity, going to original sources for its studies. 
engaged in experiments, and will write of their new discoveries in science; 
historians will write on history, and at first hand will come accounts of discovery 
and travel by men who are now on their way to the South Pole, by others who are breaking a way 
nature, sociology, language, etc., “will be 


The greatest scientists are now 


It will publish nothing “ timely,’ 
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no place 
MaGazineE. It aims in 
its travel articles always 
to present to the reader 
something entirely new. 
Explorers and travellers 
now ranging in | winsost every part of the 
world will present the restilts of their ex- 
peditions in HARPER’s MAGAZINE for 1904. 

Dr. Charcot, of Paris, and M. Perez, of 
the University of Bordeaux, have already 
started an expedition the purpose of which 
is to reach the South Pole. The first ac- 
count of their‘adventures will be given in 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

Frank E. Schoonover, the well-known 
illustrator and writer, is now on his way to 
the little-known regions around Hudson 
Bay. He will contribute both pictures and 
text of several articles to the MAGAZINE. 

Thomas _A. Janvier, 
charming of our writers,and Walter Apple- 
ton Clark, the artist, are now touring the 
French coast for the MaGazineE. Their arti- 
cles will bea distinctive feature of the year. 

Norman Duncan, the story-writer, 1s on 
his way from Labrador, where he has‘lived 
among the fishermen. He will write of 
some hitherto untold-of features of their 
dangerous and lonely life. 

Arthur Symons, the English writer, and 
Israel Zangwill willcontribute delightful stu- 
dies of Continental life,and AndréCastaigne 
will furnish both text and» illustrations of 
several papers on some of the least-known 
and. most attractive corners of Europe. 

President Charles F. Thwing, of Western 
Reserve University, has visited some 6f 
the great universities-of the Continent for 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, and will write of the 
life in those great places of learning. 
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— tive article of travel has published during the past : 
Cratel in HarpeEr’s few years more scientific Srience 





¢ articles of importance 
&{ than any other periodical 
the world over Among 
those who will contrib- 
) ute scientific artciles are 
Pror. J. J. THOMSON, of Cambridge, England.— 
Pror. RUTHERFORD, of McGill University. —G. 
H. DARWIN, F.R.S., of Cambridge, England.— 
SIMON NEWCOMB. 

Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury. LL.D., 
of Yale University, perhaps the greatest 
living authority on the English language, 
will contribute a number of papers dealing 
with questions in the use of English—the 
use and abuse. Edmund Gosse, the English 
critic, and one of the most facile of English 
writers, has written for the MAGAZINE a 
number of delightful articles on ‘‘ Phases 
and Fashions in Literature.’’ Other writers 
who will contribute in this field are 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK.—ARTHUR_ SYM- 
ONS.— ALICE MEYNELL.—-RICHARD LE 
GALLIENNE. 

John Bassett Moore, Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy at Columbia 
University, and one of the world’s greatest 
authorities on diplomatic history, is writing 
a number of papers on great periods i in our 
diplomatic history, w hich will be published 
during the coming year. The importance 
and interest of these papers, appearing at 
this time, can. scarcely be overestimated. 
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A most important serious feature of the 
MAGAZINE will be a number of articles by 
eminent writers descriptive of the legisla- 
tive bodies of various European powers 
and their mode of procedure. The first of 
these articles will be by William Sharp, 
who will write on the Chamber at Athens. 
These articles will be fully illustrated. 
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r By virtue of wholly unusual arrangements, these—perhaps the areatest magazine artists alive to-day——will paint only for 
Harper’s Magazine: Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., Howard Pyle, Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green, and Lucius Hitchcock. 
Practically every author and »artist of reputation the world over will contribute to Harper’s the coming year. 
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COMMENT 


Wr discuss elsewhere the new canal treaty with Panama, 
and the international situation resulting therefrom. At the 
hour when we write the ratification of the treaty by the Senate 
during the first regular session of the Fifty-eighth Congress 
seems assured. Thereby hangs a tale of disappointment for 
Senator Gorman, who, in a caucus of his Democratic col- 
leagues, tried to commit them to united condemnation of the 
agreement. His purpose was frustrated, and the caucus ad- 
journed with the understanding that each Democratic Senator 
would vote upon the treaty in accordance with his individual 
judgment. Mr. Gorman’s failure to control his colleagues pre- 
sents a striking contrast to Mr. John Sharpe Williams’s suc- 
cess in persuading almost all the Democratic members of 
the House of Representatives to concur with the Republicans 
in passing the legislation needed to render operative the 
Cuban reciprocity treaty. When the Congress met in extra 
session, most onlookers would have predicted that Mr. Wil- 
liams’s task would prove much more difficult than Mr. Gor- 
man’s. Nor is there much doubt that, if the Democratic Rep- 
resentatives had unanimously determined to oppose the pro- 
jected Cuban legislation, they could have secured the support 
of enough Republicans from beet-sugar States to make their 
opposition effective. Such a proceeding would have ‘been 
merely obstructive, however, and would have involved the 
abandonment of the principle of tariff revision to which the 
Democratic party is pledged by its traditions. It is true that 
the Cuban reciprocity treaty, conceding, as it does, a reduction 
of only 20 per cent. of the Dingley rates to certain Cuban 
commodities, does not constitute a long step in the path of 
revision; but a step it is, and, as such, establishes a precedent 
which Republicans cannot disavow. If, therefore, the Demo- 
cratie party was to show itself faithful to principles, instead 
of merely opportunist, and, if it wished to provide itself with 
an urgent and vital issue on which to go before the people 
in 1904, it could not logically refuse to accept the Cuban 
reciprocity legislation proposed by the Republicans. 


Mr. John Sharpe Williams deserves and receives all the 
credit for discerning the duty of his party in the premises, 
and for persuading his colleagues to perform it. Evidently, 
the Democratic Representatives have got a veritable leader at 
last, under whom united and sagacious action seems likely to 
be substituted for the short-sighted, vacillating, and discor- 
dant course pursued by the minority in the House for several 
recent sessions. Nor should we be surprised to see Mr. Wil- 
liams ultimately acknowledged as leader of the Democratic 
party in the Upper Chamber also, so far as the formulation 
of policies is concerned. It is no secret that many of the 
Senators who opposed Mr. Gorman in the caucus relating to the 
Panama affair were influenced by Mr. Williams, who does not 
hesitate to say that. on the eve of a Presidential election, the 
Democratic party should not repeat the blunder which it made 
in 1900, by echoing the anti-imperialist outery for a sur- 
render of the Philippines. The new leader of the Democratic 
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minority in the House is thoroughly familiar with the record 
of his party, and he has no desire to see it repudiate one of 
the principal planks in the Democratic platform on which Mr. 
Buchanan was elected President in 1856. The national con- 
vention of the party in that year resolved that the construc- 
tion of a waterway across the American isthmus should be 
secured by a timely and efficient exertion of the control which 
we have a right to claim over it, and no power on earth 
should be suffered to impede or clog its progress by any in- 
terference with the relations it may suit our policy to estab- 
lish between our government and the governments of the 
States within whose dominions it lies. We can, added the 
convention, under no circumstances surrender our preponder- 
ance in the adjustment of all questions arising out of it. It 
is also evident that Mr. Williams believes the American people 
to be much more deeply interested at the present time in the 
completion and operation of the Panama: canal by the United 
States than they were three years ago in the retention of the 
Philippines. Under the circumstances his influence, which 
seems likely to be dominant, will be arrayed against the as- 
sumption by the Democracy of a position with relation to the 
new canal treaty which would prove repugnant to the inter- 
ests and wishes of the people of the United States. 


We pointed out last week that the unprecedented success 
achieved by Senator Hanna in Ohio on November 3 would 
probably cause a movement on the part of many Republicans 
in favor of nominating him for the Presidency next year. We 
also expressed the opinion that, whatever protestations he 
might make of unwillingness to enter the field, nothing but a 
promise to retain the chairmanship of the Republican cam- 
paign committee. during the next Presidential contest could be 
accepted as unequivocal proof of self-denying intentions. No 
such promise has yet been given, although it is known that, 
since the Ohio election, the President has earnestly requested 
Mr. Hanna to occupy next year the position in which he 
proved so serviceable in 1896 and 1900. Evidently, the Senator 
is still undecided as to whether he will become a candidate 


for the Presidency. Meanwhile, he is opposing with the ut-~ 


most energy a project which the President has at heart, 
namely, the confirmation of ex-Surgeon Wood to be a Major- 
General in the regular army. Contemporaneously, Mr. 
Hanna’s lieutenant, Governor-elect Myron T. Herrick, has 
been sojourning in the city of New York, and is believed to 
have sounded Governor Odell and Senator Platt with refer- 
ence to Mr. Hanna’s chance of securing the support of the 
New York delegation in the next Republican national conven- 
tion. The current impression is that Governor Odell will 
adhere to Mr. Roosevelt, but he would scarcely be able to con- 
trol a majority of the New York delegation against the wishes 
of Mr. Platt. , 
We have said repeatedly that Mr. Hanna might enter 
the field with a fair prospect of success, if he could secure 
the co-operation of Senator Platt of New York and Senator 
Quay of Pennsylvania. Those two king-makers were not able 
to beat General Harrison in the Republican national conven- 
tion of 1892, but, with Mr. Hanna for a candidate, they would, 
doubtless, find themselves much stronger in the convention of 
1904. Mr. Blaine entered the canvass far too late, and, more- 
over, he was handicapped in the eyes of honorable men by the 
fact that, up to almost the eve of the convention, he continued 
to hold the office of Secretary of State in his rival’s cabinet. 
It does not appear that Mr. Hanna is under any obligation to 
Mr. Roosevelt, but, on the contrary, has reason to complain of 
the treatment of his friend, Major Rathbone at the hands of 
the President’s protégé, General Wood. If Mr. Hanna means 
to be a candidate, it would be judicious, apparently, to an- 
nounce his purpose without much delay, in order to stop the 
drift toward Mr. Roosevelt in such important States of the 
Central West as Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. It 
is possible that the President’s friends might gain the Indiana 
delegation by an offer to give Governor Durbin the nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency. A similar offer could not be made 
by Mr. Hanna’s adherents, because it is contrary to usage, 
though not to the Constitution, to take the candidates for 
both the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency from the same 
section of the Republic. As a matter of law, they might both 
be taken from the same State, but, in that event, the Presi- 
dential electors of that State could not vote for both. The as- 




















sumption that the Indiana delegation could be obtained in the 
way that we have named implies that Senator Fairbanks wculd 
be a party to the agreement, or would be powerless to prevent 
its fulfilment. It is by no means certain that either of these 
implications is well founded. 


That Mr. Hanna would be a formidable opponent of the 
President in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, and also in 
Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, may be taken for granted. 
Neither is there much doubt that he would get the delegations 
of most of the States south of the Potomae and the Ohio, in 
spite of the influence that Mr. Payne might try to exercise 
through the Post-Office Department., As regards New Eng- 
land, it is probable that Senator Lodge could give the Massa- 
chusetts delegation to Mr. Roosevelt, but it is far from cer- 
tain that he could control the other five Eastern States. We 
assume that New Jersey would follow the lead of New York 
and Pennsylvania. We concede that Mr. Roosevelt could rely 
on the support of the delegations from the Rocky Mountain 
States and from the Pacific slope. We are unable to perceive, 
however, how he can secure a majority of the Republican na- 
tional convention, if Mr. Hanna should have for his coadju- 
tors Senator Platt, Senator Quay, Senator Cullom, Senator 
Allison, Senator Spooner, and Senator Alger. We leave out 
Senator Fairbanks, although it is by no means impossible 
that he might join the combination, and prove himself more 
than a match for Governor Durbin and Senator Beveridge in 
Indiana. 


As we have repeatedly pointed out, the more or less ma- 
chine - made endorsements of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy at 
many of the State conventions held during the present year 
do not bind the Republican party. The business of instruct- 
ing delegates belongs to the conventions that will be convoked 
for that express purpose in the spring of 1904. The watchers 
on the political Zion are agreed that the President is much less 
popular in the East, South, and Middle West, than he was a 
year ago, and that he is growing weaker daily. The position 
taken by him with reference to the Panama canal will not 
help him politically, because, thanks to the sagacity of Mr. 
John Sharpe Williams, it is unlikely to become a party issue. 
That Mr. Hanna has an even firmer hold on the good-will of 
organized labor seems to have been proved conclusively by the 
amazing outcome of the State election in Ohio this year. 
The earnest part that he has taken, as a member of the Civic 
Federation, in attempts to settle disputes between capital and 
labor by arbitration or by timely and liberal concessions to 
workmen has strongly commended him to labor leaders. It 
would not be practicable to discredit Mr. Hanna with the 
voters by describing him as the candidate of the multi-mill- 
ionaires, for all well-informed persons are aware that the 
factor known as “ Wall Street,” is likely to be arrayed on the 
side of the Democratic nominee, provided he be a conservative. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Hanna’s chance of winning the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency depends on the 
success of the initial move which, naturally, will be directed 
toward the control of the machines in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Are the people of the United States disposed to condone 
corruption in Federal office? Must we not answer the question 
in the affirmative, when we contrast the rigorous punishment 
of bribe-takers in the Missouri Legislature with the grievous 
miscarriage of justice in the case of Miller and Johns, who 
have just been tried in Cincinnati for corrupt conduct with 
reference to the postal service, and have been acquitted? 
It has been generally supposed that the case prepared against 
Miller and Johns by Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
Bristow was the strongest that could be presented. The evi- 
dence accumulated against Miller and his alleged go-between 
Johns, was believed to be impregnable. Miller, it may be 
remembered, was one of Tyner’s assistants, and was accused 
of selling protection to offenders against the postal laws. 
The man to whom he was accused of selling protection was 
a witness for the government, and was corroborated by cir- 
cumstantial evidence. As regards Tyner and Barrett, who are 
charged with similar crimes, it is understood that the govern- 
ment relies exclusively on circumstantial evidence. What 
hope is there of convicting these men if Miller is to escape? 
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The crime imputed to State Senator Green, who has just been 
examined by a United States Commissioner at Binghamton, 
New York, is that of complicity in a conspiracy with a con- 
tractor to obtain exorbitant prices for commodities sold to 
the government, the difference between the sums secured and 
the proper prices going into the pockets of the accomplices. 


Should Green escape, it is to be feared that both Beavers and 
Machen will go unscathed of justice. The only penalty which 
they will suffer has been already inflicted, that, namely of 
dismissal or enforced resignation. How are we to account for 
a state of public opinion which will tolerate the acquittal of 
these men? Is the defrauding of the Federal government 
popularly regarded as a more venial offence than the cheating 
of a State or city? Is the crime believed to be so common 
that the public sense of equity revolts at the singling out of 
particular criminals as scapegoats? If either of these ques- 
tions must be answered in the affirmative, a shameful state of 
things is implied. Is it the fault of the newspaper press that 
public opinion does not hold judges and juries to a rigorous 
performance of their duties? Is it not patent that, if such 
men as Miller, Johns, Green, Machen, Beavers, and Tyner 
shall go unwhipped of justice, we may as well abandon the 
hope of securing common honesty on the part of the Federal 
officials? Have American citizens made up their minds to 
countenance such a state of things? One might have sup- 
posed that all the decent newspapers in the country would have 
combined to create a tidal wave of reprobation that would 
have rendered it impossible for guilty men to elude punish- 
ment, and would have purged the Federal Civil Service of 
evil-doers for a generation. The bitter truth is that American 
newspapers have failed to do their duty in the premises. The 
great majority of them have seemed to condone the perpetra- 
tion of frauds upon the Federal Treasury. Their readers ought 
to hold them to a stern account, for it is absolutely certain 
that a given community will get just such a government as its 


. spokesmen in the public press demand. 


There seems to be current a good deal of misconception of 
the grounds on which an attempt may be made to oust Mr. 
Smoot of Utah from his seat in the United States Senate. 
Some newspapers appear to imagine that, if it can be proved 
that Senator Smoot approves of polygamy in the abstract, the 
case against him is complete, and he can be expelled from the 
Upper House of the Federal Legislature. The assumption is 
based on a misunderstanding of our Federal Constitution, 
and of the Act of Congress passed in pursuance thereof, for 
the admission of Utah to the Union. There is no doubt that 
the Federal Congress is competent to prohibit in any Territory 
an act which it regards as contra bonos mores, and to make 
the prohibition of such an act by its State Constitution a 
condition of the admission of the said Territory to Statehood. 
The prohibition of an act is one thing: the prohibition of a 
belief, or theoretical opinion, is quite another. Under our 
Constitution, a Jew is at perfect liberty to hold that polyg- 
amy is sanctioned by his Bible, 7.e., the Old Testament, as is 
evident from the examples of the Patriarchs, and of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah. It is only when he attempts to 
pass from belief to practise that he finds himself caught in 
the net of Federal or State legislation. A Mohammedan is 
entirely eligible to citizenship in the United States, although, 
by the code of Islam, each adult male of the faithful is en- 
titled to four legitimate wives, to say nothing of concubines. 
Should a Moslem citizen of the United States, however, at- 
tempt to carry out in practise the code of his religion, he 
would find himself blocked by the criminal law. 


Nobody has yet alleged that Senator Smoot has more 
than one wife, or, in other words, is practising polygamy. It 
follows that the demand for his expulsion from the Senate 
must be based upon the assertion that he is a believer in 
Mormonism, and that, as a matter of theory, Mormonism 
sanctions a plurality of wives. It would be impossible to 
exaggerate the mischief of the consequences of expelling a 
Senator on the score of his theoretical opinions. Such a 
proeeeding would be a flagrant violation of the first amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution, which prescribes that Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of reli- 



























































































gion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. The Act of 
Congress by which Utah was admitted to the Union did not 
violate this amendment, because it did not forbid the profes- 
sion of the tenets characteristic of Mormonism. It simply 
prohibited the practise of polygamy. We repeat that, so far 
as any evidence has been yet brought forward, Senator Smoot 
is a monogamist. As regards his private opinions concerning 
the religious or moral propriety of polygamy, he is as free 
from restraint as would be a Jew or a Mohammedan, either of 
whom is at liberty to hold what doctrines on the subject he 
may choose, so long as he refrains in practise from a viola- 
tion of State or Federal law. This is all there is to the Smoot 
business, and the soener people stop petitioning the Senate 
to transcend its constitutional powers, the better it will be 
for all concerned. 

Was Dr. Leonard Wood, when promoted to be a Major- 
General of Volunteers, and invested with the powers of 
Governor-General of Cuba, guilty of conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman? Such a charge has been distinctly 
made, and the specifications are as follows: First, General 
Wood, while at Santiago, made an intimate personal friend 
of an ex-convict, secured his retention as a correspondent of 
the Associated Press, and employed him to blacken the reputa- 
tion of eminent American officers, and to glorify his pro- 
tector. Secondly, that General Wood, while at Santiago, in- 
spired an article in an American periodical which unjustly de- 
nouneed the administration of General Brooke, his predecessor 
at Havana, and caused that officer’s recall. Thirdly, that, 
when Major Estes G. Rathbone was accused of wastefulness 
in the Cuban postal service, and of an unwarranted expendi- 
ture of public money for personal expenses, General Wood per- 
sonally influenced the Cuban courts of justice to condemn 
him, although he, Wood, had been guilty of extravagance more 
flagrant, and equally unwarranted by law. Fourthly, that 
General Wood, while Governor-General of Cuba, accepted for 
himself and his wife presents valued at thousands of dollars 
from a gambling corporation in Havana, in return for his 
coneession of a privilege to ply its nefarious trade for a 
considerable term of years. Now the evidence on which these 
very serious specifications are founded is to be laid before a 
committee of the Senate in executive session. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we are unable to indicate what the evidence is, 
except by unauthorized reports, which we are unwilling to 
use. We cannot, therefore, forecast the decision at which 
the committee will arrive. 

Let us assume, however, for the sake of argument that the 
committee of the United States Senate will acquit General 
Wood of any conduct unworthy of an officer and a gentleman 
during his tenure of the office of Governor-General of Cuba. 
The gravest objection to the confirmation of Wood to be a 
Major-General in the regular army will remain intact. The 
fundamental question which will then confront the Senate is 
this: Will the military service of the United States be benefit- 
ed or gravely prejudiced by the quick promotion of a doctor 
of medicine, who has never had any technical military train- 
ing, or any extended military experience, to be a Major- 
General in the regular army, with the prospect of attaining 
presently to the chief command thereof? Is it conducive to 
the indispensable belief that promotion in the army is the 
prize of desert, and not of favoritism; that a surgeon, after 
taking part as a colonel of volunteers in a single skirmish 
of no great importance, should be jumped to a brigadier- 
generalship over 456 officers, who could either point to a life- 
time of work under the colors, or who had enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a West Point education, together with an extensive 
experience of military life. It would seem that the awful dis- 
couragement which Dr. Wood’s previous promotions must 
have caused a multitude of deserving officers who happen to 
lack friends at the White House should make the Senate re- 
ject his nomination to be a Major-General in the regular army. 
The Public Ledger of Philadelphia is right in averring that 
should the Senators confirm Wood’s nomination, they are 
logically bound to go further and put an end to the West 
Point Academy; to insist that hereafter technical training 
and long experience in the field shall be disregarded in pro- 
motions to high posts in the army; and, finally to abolish as 
superfluous and futile the new General Staff, which was to 
study the science of war. 
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It begins really to look as if Mr. Charles F. Murphy, the 
leader of Tammany Hall, was determined during the next 
two years to give the city of New York a clean, honest, and 
efficient government. No reasonable person can doubt that, 
for such an exemplary programme, Mr. Murphy can rely on 
the zealous co-operation of Mr. McClellan, Mr. Grout, and Mr. 
Fornes, who will respectively hold the posts of Mayor, of 
Comptroller, and of President of the Board of Aldermen in 
the new municipal administration. If Mr. Murphy shall bar 
out from all the important commissionerships the notorious 
spoilsmen of the Tammany organization, and shall fill those 
offices with citizens who command the respect and confidence 
of the community, he may revolutionize the position of the 
Democratic party, not only in the city of New York, but in 
the State and in the nation. If the next nominee of the 
Democracy for the Presidency should be a tried and trusted 
conservative, Mr. Murphy would be able to assure to him, as 
against Mr. Roosevelt, a plurality considerably larger in the 
city of New York than that which Mr. Coler obtained last 
year over Governor Odell, and the chances are that, elated 
by the purification of their party, the Democrats of such in- 
land cities as Troy, Albany, Rochester, Elmira, and Buffalo, 
would make corresponding gains. Should Mr. Murphy carry 
out the honorable purpose which is ascribed to him, we deem 
it probable that either Chief-Judge Parker or Mr. Olney or 
Judge Gray or even Mr. Gorman, could beat Mr. Roosevelt 
in the State of New York. If, on the other hand, the Repub- 
licans should decide to put forward Senator Hanna, we know 
of only one Democrat alive who could be relied upon to beat 
him, and that is Grover Cleveland. 


Tewfik Pasha has advised the Sultan to accept in full the 
reform plan of Austria and Russia, whose main features 
we have already outlined. This removes the last barrier to the 
formal success of the Lamsdorff-Goluchowski policy. It still 
remains to be seen how far this will be converted into a real 
success. The obstacles are really very great and grave. It 
cannot be doubted that the meeting of the Tsar and the 
Kaiser:at Wiesbaden has been one of the forces brought to 
bear on the Porte, the German Emperor, feeling this previous 
isolation, having decided to cast in the vote of Germany, along 
with England, France, and Italy, in favor of the reform 
schemes. But it is not certain that the German financial 
powers, which have such large interests, and still larger hopes, 
in Turkey, will follow the Kaiser’s lead; and they have very 
effective means at their disposal, for thwarting and obstructing 
the efforts of Russia and Germany. The collapse of the Bag- 
dad railway plan, due in the first instance to the open hostility 
of Mr. Witté, will not dispose them to second the efforts of 
Russia and Austria, in which they see a Slav influence certain 
to be hostile to Teutonie designs, and which seems to them 
a greater evil than the worst excesses of Turkish oppression. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has given in his allegiance to Mr. 
Balfour and the policy of retaliation. Speaking at Bristol the 
other day, to an assembly which had just been addressed by 
the Premier, Sir Michael declared his belief that great damage 
had been done to British trade by the protectionis policies 
of foreign countries, and practically gave in his adhesion to 
the Balfour platform, as outlined in the Sheffield speech. 
Sir Michael said that the gévernment ought to be armed with 
the weapons of retaliation. If the choice was to be between 
the old lines and a genuine change of fiscal policy, he frankly 
preferred the latter alternative. In conclusion, Sir Michael 
contended that the question before the Unionist party was not 
the unauthorized programme of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
which he had steadily opposed, but the policy of Mr. Balfour, 
and that he thought that they should now patiently await the 
government’s proposals, and strive for unity. The effect of 
this hit at the ex-Colonial Secretary was, however, somewhat 
weakened by the fact that Mr. Balfour himself, speaking im- 
mediately before his former Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
given Mr. Chamberlain very high praise, declaring that the 
latter had given up everything for what he considered the good 
of the British Empire. Mr. Balfour went on to say that a 
new situation had arisen since the present fiscal policy of the 
empire was established, and that it seemed to him little short 
of lunacy, if they did not prepare themselves for the dangers 
which were foreshadowed. The adhesion of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach decidedly strengthens Mr. Balfour’s hand, though the 

















Premier must greatly regret that it did not come soon enough 
for him to inelude Sir Michael in his reconstructed cabinet. 


Any one who ean find out a method of extirpating, or even 
of restraining, the boll-weevil could make a good bargain for 
his discovery with the State of Texas, or even with the na- 
tional government. The average Northern reader has only heard 
of the boll-weevil within the last few months. He is a small 
beetle with a long proboscis, and seems to have been originally 
a resident of Mexico. He gets into the cotton-boll when he 
is young and grows with the boll, and eventually blights it. 
When the cotton crop extended into the southern counties of 
Texas the weevil crossed the Rio Grande and began to thrive 
on Texas cotton. That was along about 1894. In nine years 
the weevil has done so well in his business that he is now 
estimated to cost the State of Texas thirty million dollars a 
year. He is one of the causes for the shortage of cotton, which 
is felt wherever there are cotton-mills, but especially in this 
country, and in England. As a bull factor in the cotton market 
he has done wonders, but the world does not want him, and 
Texas especially is exceedingly desirous of being quit of him. 
The Department of Agriculture has had its eye on him for 
some years, and the government bug experts have studied him 
attentively with sinister designs. A convention of cotton men 
sat on his ease last year at Dallas, and, at their request, the 
State of Texas offered a prize of $50,000 for a cure for him. 
This year, on November 5, the National Boll-Weevil and Cot- 
ton convention met again at Dallas. Five hundred delegates 
discussed the intrusive bug, and four times as many visitors 
listened to them. Secretary-of-Agriculture Wilson was there, 
and declared that the boll-weevil could not be exterminated, 
nor even confined to Texas. It is bound, he thinks, to cross 
the Sabine, and presently the Mississippi rivers. His idea is to 
cope with the intruder by better methods of farming, and 
especially by deep ploughing. The government has since been 
invited to establish an experimental farm in each of the coun- 
ties of Texas, so that the resident farmers may see what can 
be done in fighting the weevil. Meanwhile the government 
has arranged to send about three hundred tons of improved 
cottonseed to Texas, to be tried on selected farms. So far as 
yet appears, a hand to hand conflict with this deplorable bug 
is the only kind of resistance that is practicable. Of course 
the fight will be made. The world must have cotton and the 
more mischief the weevil does the higher cotton will go, and 
the better the planters can afford to fight the bug. 


The other day when Dr. Benjamin Andrews warned society 
that culture was becoming obscured and that there were dark 
ages ahead, he declared, among other things, that there was 
no fear that our population was too small, but much that it 
was losing virility. He said he hoped that President Roose- 
velt would take early occasion to amend his plea for swelling 
the census, by urging quality of population as more to be de- 
sired than number, “thus undoing a little of the incalculable 
evil his recent words on this subject have wrought among the 
poor and thoughtless.” Dr. Andrews seems somewhat over- 
confident about this evil that has been done. Exhortation 
is not a lasting means of producing a rapid increase of popula- 
tion. Hard facts, like the cost of maintenance, may be trust- 
ed to check any such tendency before it has become an evil, 
caleulable or otherwise. But Dr. Andrews’s words suggest an 
idea: that reaction usually follows energetic action, and that 
we may expect in the natural order of events that presently 
there will be a noticeable reaction from the various sentiments 
which Dr. Roosevelt with such vigor, and indeed with such 
remarkable success, has impressed upon the American people. 
He has had ideas, and most of them have been good ideas, and 
in season and out, impetuously and persistently, he has dinged 
them into the American people. No doubt the good seed that 
he has sown will bear fruit; it has already borne much; but 
if in due time the gospel of the strenuous life shall seem to 
give way for a time to a look-before-you-leap gospel which 
favors more contemplation and more repose, that will not be an 
unnatural development. There are fashions in ideas as well 
as in garments, and the Roosevelt style of thought has had a 
remarkably brisk run. It will not perish, but it may presently 
subside and let some other style of thought have an inning. 


The four sons of the late Charles Francis Adams are all stu- 
dents of history, and are all liable to have something inter- 
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esting to say, and to say it, from time to time, in print. 
Mr. Brooks Adams contributes to the November Atlantic a 
thoughtful piece that has a bearing on current events. Hu- 
manity, he says, is waging a ceaseless and pitiless struggle 
for existence in which the unfit perish, and history teaches 
that nothing can compensate a community for defeat in 
battle. Observing the detachment of Mr. Chamberlain from 
free trade, he points out that free trade, which is suitable to 
certain social conditions, means the survival of the fittest in a 
peaceful environment, or the elimination of the martial quali- 
ties as a factor in competition. Rome is an example. Free 
trade flourished for several centuries under the Roman Em- 
perors. The Roman Empire consisted of a base, a vent, and 
a central market, or capital. The base lay in Egypt and Asia, 
the vent in Gaul and Spain, the market in Italy. When Au- 
gustus sent Varus to reduce Germany in A.D. 9, and Varus and 
his command were trapped and wiped out, the limits of 
Rome’s vent were restricted, and the decay of her trade began. 
England in the eighteenth century, by beating France, Spain, 
and Holland, got in India and America a base and a vent for 
her market. But by failing, contrary to the entreaties of 
Pitt, to pacify the American colonies, she lost America. 


From that time, we are told, dates the beginning of the 
embarrassment for which, more than a century later, Mr. 
Chamberlain is constrained to seek a remedy. “ If our people,” 
Mr. Adams says, “ would know the price which Great Britain 
is paying for defeats a century ago, they may learn it in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s manifestoes, or in the report of the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting on the degeneracy of the British army.” 
Bringing home his lesson he points out that iron can be pro- 
duced cheapest and in unlimited supply in North China, a 
region which Russia proposes to absorb. Asia is the only 
certain base from which we can draw raw material, and South 
America is the only certain vent for our future surplus. 
“Should Russia,” he says, “absorb Northern China, and by 
means of German talent and capital establish an industrial 
centre there, and should Germany occupy South America and 
develop it with Chinese steel, the overland economic system 
would girdle the world and the United States would suffocate. 
Both base and vent would be closed.” His comment, a grim 
one, is that dreams of peace have always allured mankind to 
their undoing; that the story of the United States has been 
written in blood, and that common sense teaches us that as 
has been the past, so will be the future. Nature’s law for ani- 
mals is destroy or be destroyed. We can hope, he thinks, for 
no exemption from the common lot. We submit Mr. Adams’s 
forecast to the consideration of gentlemen who are meditating 
Christmas sermons. Will they admit that superior destructive- 
ness rules the world ? 

The WEEKLY lately quoted “a Northern student of affairs 
in the South” as being impressed with the curious contrast 
of sentiment in different localities on the subject of negro 
labor, and as finding in the same State townships which no 
negro is permitted to enter, and laws against negro emigra- 
tion. This is news to some of our Southern neighbors, 
though not to others. The Austin (Texas) Statesman finds 
“nothing strange in some Northerner drawing solely on his 
imagination to defame the Southern people,” but wonders 
at the “patent gullibility ” of Harprer’s WEEKLY in being 
taken in by “such a transparent fraud.” The Knoxville 
Sentinel says: “ We don’t know of any such places. Let the 
WEEKLY mention them. The only parts of this country where 
negroes are not permitted to live are sections of Ohio and 
Indiana.” But the Galveston (Texas) News is better in- 
formed, and says: “ The Southern traveller quoted by Har- 
PER’S unquestionably told the truth. There are striking con- 
trasts of sentiment in the South on the subject of negro labor. 
Even in Texas these contrasts are sharp. There are counties 
within the State where the negro population exceeds the 
white population. There are other counties where negroes 
are not permitted to reside.” We should have said “ parishes ” 
or “precincts” in speaking of county subdivisions in the 
Southern States, but aside from that, as the Galveston News 
points out, the WEEKLY was right. The particular county 
alluded to was Mitchell County in North Carolina. We print 
on another page a very interesting letter on this subject from 
Professor A. B. Hart, of Cambridge, who lately spent a year 
in the South, 


























































































The New Canal Treaty with Panama 


Tne text of the canal treaty signed at Washington on November 
18 by Secretary of State Hay for the United States, and Minister 
Bunau-Varilla for the Republic of Panama, has been published, and 
occupies some two and a half columns in the daily newspapers. An 
examination of its provisions reveals many marks of improvement 
on the Hay-Herran treaty with Colombia, which was rejected at 
Bogota. In the first place, the canal zone ceded to the United States 
is ten miles, instead of six miles, wide. It begins in the Caribbean 
Sea, three marine miles from the mean low-water line, and stretches 
across the isthmus to a distance of three marine miles from .the 
mean low-water line in the Bay of Panama. The cities of Panama 
and Colon, however, and the harbors adjacent thereto, are not in- 
cluded within the grant. In addition to the zone thus described, 
the Republie of Panama cedes to the United States in perpetuity 
the use, occupation, and control of any other lands and waters out- 
side of the zone which shall be deemed necessary or convenient for 
the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of the canal, or of any auxiliary canals or other works indis- 
pensable or useful to the prosecution of the enterprise. Likewise 
comprehended in the grant is a group of four small islands in the 
Bay of Panama, which, if fortified, will serve to protect the Pacific 
terminal. It may be remembered that the Hay-Herran treaty did 
not give the United States sovereignty over the canal zone, and 
that the complicated provisions with reference to jurisdiction 
within the zone were almost certain to provoke a conflict of au- 
thority. The danger of such a conflict is averted in the present 
treaty, the third article of which expressly gives to the United 
States all the rights and powers within the zone and auxiliary lands 
which the United States would possess and exercise, if they were the 
sovereign of said territory, to the entire exclusion of the exercise 
therein by the Republic of Panama of any sovereign rights or 
powers. 

It is further to be noted that, by the fifth article, the Re- 
public of Panama grants to the United States in perpetuity a 
monopoly for the construction, maintenance, and operation of any 
system of communication by means of canal or railroad across its 
territory between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. It is 
most improbable that a second interoceanie canal would ever be 
undertaken, but it is by no means certain that, in the absence of 
this stipulation, the Panama railway might not have had some 
day a competitor. We should next observe that the sanitation of 
the canal zone would have proved impracticable had not adequate 
precautions been taken to prevent the towns of Panama and Colon 
from becoming breeding-places of pestilence. By the seventh article 
of the treaty, the sovereignty which the new republic is to retain 
over the towns named is materially qualified. The United States 
are invested with the power to acquire in those towns by purchase, 
or by the exercise of the right of eminent domain, any lands, build- 
ings, or water rights necessary or useful for the construction, 
maintenance, operation, and protection of any work of sanitation, 
such as the collection and disposition of sewage, and the distribu- 
tion of drinking-water. All such sanitary work is to be performed 
at the expense of the United States, which, in return, are author- 
ized to impose water-rents and sewage-rates for a period of fifty 
years, after the expiration of which term the sewers and water- 
works shall become the properties of the towns of Panama and 
Colon. Could they be trusted to keep a sanitary system effective? 
Here, also, a precaution has been taken. The seventh article pro- 
vides that the towns named shall comply in perpetuity with the 
sanitary ordinances prescribed by the United States, and, if any 
breach of duty in this respect shall occur, the United States are 
clothed with the right and authority to enforce those ordinances. 

The United States are also authorized to maintain public order in 
the towns of Panama and Colon, in case the new republic should be 
unable to preserve it. Of great importance to all maritime na- 
tions is the ninth article, which stipulates that the Republic of 
Panama declares free for all time the ports at either entrance of 
the canal, including Panama and Colon, in such manner that there 
shall not be collected by the government of Panama any custom- 
house tolls, or tonnage, anchorage, lighthouse, wharf, pilot, or 
quarantine dues, or any other charges or taxes of any kind on any 
vessel passing through the canal, or employed by the United States 
in connection with the construction and operation of the main 
works or of their auxiliaries, or upon the cargo, officers, crew, or 
passengers of any vessel. The obvious intent of this provision is 
that the vessels of all nations and their cargoes, crews, and passen- 
gers shall be permitted to use and pass through the canal and the 
ports leading thereto, subject to no demands or impositions, except 
such tolls or charges as may be levied by the United States for the 
use of the canal or other works. This agreement is in strict pur- 
suance of the promise embodied in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, by 
which the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of unpleasant memory was super- 
seded. It should, at the same time, be noted that, while the ports 
of Panama and Colon are to be free and open to the commerce of 
the world, so far as the use of the canal or the importation of 
merchandize destined to be consumed in those towns is concerned, 
the government of the new republic is, nevertheless, authorized to 
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establish at Panama and Colon such custom-houses and guards as 
may be necessary to collect duties on merchandize destined to be 
introduced for the consumption of the outlying territory of the 
commonwealth. As that territory shall become peopled and culti- 
vated, the revenue thus authorized should become a main source 
of the income needed for the public expenditure of the State of 
Panama. The United States are, of course, authorized to import 
at any time, free of customs duties or taxes of any kind, all 
machinery, materials, and supplies needed for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the canal and auxiliary works, to- 
gether with all provisions, medicines, and clothing required for the 
officers, employees, and workmen in the service of the United States, 
and for their families. If any such articles, however, shall be dis- 
posed of for use outside.of the canal zone, and outside of the towns 
of Panama and Colon, they will be subject to import or other duties, 
under the laws of the Republic of Panama. By the fourteenth 
article, adequate provision is to be made by agreement between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama for the reciprocal extra- 
dition of persons charged with the commission of crimes or misde. 
meanors within or without the canal zone. 

We now come to the provisions whereby the United States 
assume a protectorate. By the first article the United States 
guarantee the independence of the Republic of Panama. To render 
this guarantee effective, Article 21 provides that if, at any time, 
it should become necessary to employ armed forces for the safety 
or protection of the canal, or of the ships that make use of the 
same, or of the railway or other works, the United States shall 
have the right, in their discretion, to use their police, or their land 
and naval forces, or to establish fortifications for these purposes. 
By Article 23, the Republic of Panama agrees that no change in its 
government, or in its laws and treaties shall, without the consent 
of the United States, affect any right of the United States, under 
the present convention, or under any treaty stipulation between 
the two countries that now exists, or may hereafter exist, touching 
the subject matter of this convention. A possible reconsolidation 
of Panama with Colombia, or a fusion with the neighboring depart- 
ments of Cauca and Antioquia is foreseen, for it is stipulated that, 
should the Republic of Panama hereafter enter, as a constituent, 
into any other government, or into any union or confederation of 
states, so as to merge her sovereignty or independence therein, 
the rights of the United States under this convention shall be in 
no respect lessened or impaired. Finally, for the better perform- 
ance of the engagements contracted, and in order to assure the 
efficient protection of the canal and the preservation of its neu- 
trality, the Republic of Panama agrees to sell or lease to the United 
States lands adequate or necessary for naval or coaling stations, 
both on the Pacific coast and on the Caribbean coast of the new- 
born commonwea)th. 

So much for the provisions of the new canal treaty, the superi- 
ority of which, from the view-point of our national interests, to 
the Hay-Herran convention is unmistakable. The treaty will be- 
come operative when it shall have been ratified on the isthmus by 
the government of the new republic, an event which is expected to 
occur early in December, and when it shall have subsequently re- 
ceived ratification at the hands of the United States Senate, which, 
for reasons elsewhere pointed out, may doubtless be looked upon 
as assured. It remains to indicate the international situation 
which will have been created when the treaty goes into operation. 
As regards all foreign countries, whether European or Latin-Amer- 
ican, the independence of the new republic, and its immunity from 
attack, will be guaranteed by the United States. Should an at- 
tempt be made by Colombia, or by any other Latin-American com- 
monwealth, to invade its territory, the whole power of our army 
and navy will be employed for its protection. Safeguarded against 
encroachment from without and against revolution from within, 
the new commonwealth of Panama should enter upon a career of 
growth and of prosperity unexampled in the history of tropical 
America. Within its area, which is about as large as that of 
South Carolina or of Maine, are mineral resources which have not 
been turned to account, but which are believed to be of incalculable 
value. The agricultural capabilities of parts of its territory are 
in no wise inferior to those of Costa Rica, the coffee-plantations 
of which are proverbially flourishing and lucrative. Nor is there 
any doubt that the isthmus, lying as it does between two oceans, 
may, with proper sanitary regulations, be made a healthful and 
agreeable dwelling-place for representatives of the white race. 

We pass to the question whether, in the forum of equity, the 
new republic is burdened with any obligations to Colombia. or the 
European creditors of the last-named commonwealth. To Colom- 
bia she owes nothing. She has been the victim of incessant spolia- 
tion at the hands of the Bogota politicians for some three-quarters 
of a century. Her revenues have been habitually confiscated for 
the benefit of a far-off central government. By the Colombian Con- 
stitution of 1886, which itself was the outcome of a coup détat, 
and was invested with no moral or legal authority, the former 
State of Panama was stripped of every vestige of autonomy, and 
subjected to the direct control of the highly centralized administra- 
tion installed at Bogota. The extent to which the department was 
plundered will be appreciated when we mention the fact that the 
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Bogota politicians supposed themselves to have performed an act 
of unprecedented munificence when they permitted the inhabitants 
of the isthmus to retain for their local necessities one-tenth of the 
five thousand dollars payable weekly by the. Panama Railroad 
Company. ‘The notion that, under the circumstances, the new 
Republic of Panama should recognize any pecuniary indebtedness 
to Colombia is preposterous. Should it not, however, be held ac- 
countable for a part of Colombia’s foreign debt, which is held 
mainly in Holland and Great Britain? The Dutch bondholders 
insist that the question should be answered in the affirmative, and 
that a part of the ten million dollars to be paid by the United 
States to Panama should be applied to the liquidation of the 
Colombian bonds held abroad. When were these bonds issued? It 
appears that all, or nearly all of them, were put forth in the early 
years of the Colombian struggle for independence, at a time when 
the isthmus was not included in the republic founded by Bolivar, 
but was still subject to Spain. It is possible, however, that, in 
order to hasten a resumption of friendly relations with a kindred 
and neighboring commonwealth, the Republic of Panama may ac- 
knowledge herself accountable for a fraction of the Colombian 
public debt, and may make over to the Bogota government a part 
of the lump sum which it is to receive by way of purchase money 
for the canal franchise. If Colombia is wise, she will welcome: an 
arrangement of the kind, and thus make the best of a situation 
which she is powerless to remedy. 





The Cuban Reciprocity Legislation and its 
Prospective Effect 


Tue Fifty-eighth Congress, which, regularly, would have met on 
December 7, was convoked in extra session on November 9, for the 
purpose of enacting with all possible promptitude the legislation 
needed to render operative the reciprocity treaty with Cuba which 
was ratified by the United States Senate in the last session of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress. The desired bill was quickly introduced in 
the House of Representatives, and was passed with a close approach 
to unanimity. It encountered obstruction in the Senate, however, 
for certain Democratic members of that body announced that they 
would not permit a vote on the measure to be reached before 
December 17. The Republican Senators were constrained to sub- 
mit to the delay, inasmuch as no means exists of cutting short de- 
bate on a measure pending before the Upper Chamber. By what 
motive must the obstructionists be supposed to have been actu- 
ated? They can scarcely have any other motive but that of 
humiliating the President, by holding him up to ridicule as having 
called an extra session to no purpose. But the extra session has 
not been useless. On the contrary, it has hastened materially the 
enactment of the reciprocity legislation. But for the course which 
the President has pursued, the bill would scarcely have been 
passed by the House of Representatives before Christmas-day, and 
its adoption by the Senate might have been postponed until March. 

It is, of course, understood that the reciprocity treaty does not 
give Cuba all that she wants, but it gives her all that is obtainable 
just now. A reduction of even twenty per cent. of the Dingley 
rates on sugar and tobacco will have the effect of applying a 
considerable stimulus to the output of those commodities which 
constitute, it is well known, the staple products of the island. The 
preference which, by way of compensation, Cuba gives to the 
products of the United States is decidedly more generous, and 
should signally increase the volume and value of our exports to the 
island. We shali be helped to estimate the economical outcome of 
the treaty if we glance back over the history of Cuba’s commercial 
relations to the United States. The history is marked by surpris- 
ing fluctuations. For instance, the total trade (export and import) 
between the two countries was valued in round numbers at $54,- 
000,000 in 1857, yet it dropped to $34,000,000 in the very next 
year. In 1874 it had advanced to $105,000,000, the highest figure 
on record, but sank in the following year to $80,000,000. In 1885, 
it was valued at only $51,000,000, or less than it had been twenty- 
eight years before. In 1893, it almost touched again the highest 
mark, reaching $103,000,000, but, in 1898, the year of the war 
with Spain, it had collapsed to less than a quarter of the sum last 
named, or, in other words, to $24,000,000. In the current year, 
1903, the value of the total trade between Cuba and the United 
States is computed at $84,000,000. These amazing fluctuations had 
been due partly to physical, partly to political, partly to economi- 
cal, and partly to fiscal causes. Cuba’s industry suffered inter- 
ference from the so-called ten years’ war (1868-78) and from the 
recent successful revolution. Cuban crops have been damaged 
seriously by hurricanes and droughts. The market-prices of Cuban 
staples have undergone wide variations, and, finally, the tariffs of 
the two countries have experienced drastic alterations. 

We have always bought from Cuba more than we have sold to 
her, yet there have been remarkable changes in the ratio of our ex- 
ports to the island, as compared with our imports therefrom. In 
1857 the ratio was about one to five, yet, in the very next year, it 
rose to about one to two, In 1865, before the outbreak of the 
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ten years’ war, the ratio of our exports to our imports was about 
three to five; in 1872, about the middle of that contest, it was only 
about one to five; and a decade later, it dropped still lower, being 
then only about one to six. In 1893, when the total trade was 
valued at $103,000,000, our exports to the island contributed only 
about a third of that amount. After the evacuation of Cuba by 
Spain, the ratio rose rapidly until in 1900, it was about five to 
six. This year it has sunk again, being only about one to three, 
but the proportion of our exports to our imports is certain to in- 
crease when the reciprocity treaty goes into operation. It is, of 
course, the harvest of cane-sugar and the value thereof on which 
the prosperity of Cuba mainly depends. Between 1893 and 1895, the 
reciprocity treaty of 1891 with Spain, by which Cuban sugar ‘was 
admitted into the United States free of duty came to an end. It 
was a lively recollection of the profits derived by them from the 
agreement of 1891 that has made Cuban sugar-planters eager to 
secure the present reciprocity treaty. 





Our Expedition to Abyssinia 


Tue arrival of United States Consul Skinner in Abyssinia, on 
a special mission to the Negus, is extremely interesting and im- 
portant, because it marks what is practically the first apparition 
of this country on the stage of African politics and commerce. 
Consul Skinner, who is posted at Marseilles, and is on very good 
terms with the French authorities, had no difficulty in procuring 
the consent of the French government to his landing at Djibouti 
on the Red Sea, and they even went so far as*to furnish him with 
an armed escort to Harrar, the great mart of Abyssinia, whence he 
proceeded by camel-train to the capital of the Negus. At that cap- 
ital Consul Skinner came into contact with one of the most in- 
teresting states in the world, a historical relic of a bygone age. 
For Abyssinia is the one remaining indigenous Christian state in 
Africa; the one survival of the pre-Mussulman Christian king- 
doms which succeeded the epoch of the Alexandrian Greeks. When 
the Moslems, breaking through the rock-bound barriers of Arabia, 
sent their conquering hordes north, east. and west, they overran 
not only the whole of western Asia, including Jerusalem and the 
sacred places of Palestine, but also Egypt, with its venerable civ- 
ilization and its sacred lore. They swept onward, along the north 
coast of Africa, as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and were ar- 
rested only by the Atlantic. They crossed the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, and went northward into Spain, conquering and to con- 
quer, destroying state after state, yet furnishing, through their 
wars and the heroic resistance they provoked, the raw material 
of medixval romance which culminated in splendid story of Ronces- 
valles, just as the like contest in western Asia inspired the 
crusades, and gave birth to the “ Jerusalem Liberated” of Tasso. 

Above all this deluge of Mohammedanism, the ancient Christian 
land of Abyssinia rose like an island among its African mountain- 
peaks. With an unbroken ecclesiastical tradition, which popular 
belief carries back to the Ethiopian, a man of authority under 
Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, to whom the apostle Philip ad- 
dressed the words, “ Understandest thou what thou readest?” 
the Abyssinian or Ethiopian Church possesses one of the oldest 
translations of the New Testament, and has added at least one 
book, the famous Book of Enoch, cited in the Epistle of Jude, to 
our knowledge of sacred writings, for this book survives only in 
the Ethiopian—that is, Abyssinian—version. The Abyssinian tra- 
dition carries us back to the cold saintly epoch of the monks of the 
Thebaid, to the days which Charles Kingsley has painted, with 
more zeal than impartiality, in Hypatia; to the days when the 
great Alexandrian tradition of Greek culture, and the Septuagint, 
or Greek Old Testament, were blending with the newer growths of 
Platonism, and the lore of Palestine, 

It is evident, therefore, that Consul Skinner’s mission will take 
him to a land of genuine romance, which goes back further in 
early Christian tradition than any European land except Greece 
and Italy, and has a tradition more unbroken, because more iso- 
lated, than any European country. The ancestors of all the north- 
ern Europeans were barbarians and pagans for centuries after the 
Christian and civilized life of Abyssinia had its beginning, and 
it is interesting in an especial degree to find America, the youngest 
land in Christendom, thus coming into touch with Ethiopia, one 
of the oldest. 

Ethiopia, or, to give it the more modern name, Abyssinia, is 
some hundred and fifty thousand square miles in area, about twice 
the size of Great Britain, or almost exactly the size of California 
or Montana. It is estimated to have a population of some three 
to four. millions, and, since the greater part of the country is a 
lofty plateau, upborne by high mountains, it enjoys a tolerably 
mild climate, fairly comparable to that of California, and almost 
as uniform. There are a dozen towns of some size, though even 
Harrar, with its population of only thirty-five thousand, is more 
what we should call an overgrown village. One of the noteworthy 
features of the country is the existence of a large monastic body, 
including ten thousand members, who are the spiritual descendants 





of the old devotees and hermits of the Egyptian Thebaid. These 
monks teach the Abyssinian children grammar, choral singing, 
poetry, and scripture texts, using a form of writing derived from 
the old Koptic, which is fairly like the older European alphabet. 

gut neither archeology nor ecclesiastical tradition was the 
main motive which led Consul Skinner to visit King Menelik. 
His aim is commerce. He believes that Abyssinia presents a vast 
and fruitful field for American manufactured articles, particularly 
cotton goods, and he hopes to secure from King Menelik such com- 
mercial treaties as will aid in building up a market for American 
goods. Mr. Skinner holds that American goods have for some 
time been filtering into Abyssinia almost without the knowledge 
even of the American manufacturers who produce them, as they 
are reshipped from various Mediterranean ports to Djibouti, vid 
Port Said. He thinks that, as the middlemen are thus absorbing 
a large share of the profits of American trade, it is directly our 
interest to open up relations direct, the more so as the recently 
constructed railroad to Harrar from the sea makes access to the 
miuin market of Abyssinia easy and cheap. We have, therefore, a 
very real interest in ascertaining accurately the conditions under 
which business is being transacted in that region, with a view to 
retaining our hold and increasing our commerce. 

We now supply Abyssinia with cotton sheeting, petroleum, and 
other staples, and we are buying from her hides, carpets, wool. 
ivory, and civet. Our relations are important and reciprocal, but 
not direct. {itherto the trade route has been by sea from Aden 
to Zeelia, and thence by caravan to Harrar, but the new railway 
just finished by a French company will make Abyssinia much more 
accessible, increase its wants, and thereby increase its value to 
our trade. We shatl look with interest for Consul Skinner’s re- 
port on his return. 





Woman and the Religion of the Future 


“THE woman has charge of the good,” said Renan. “ Woman is 
the archpriestess of religion,’ says another. These sayings reflect 
a hoary opinion. Indeed, so constant has woman been to the ortho- 
doxy of her time, and so loyal in her devotion to the professional 
and established teachers of religion, that it has been said 


Mothers, wives, and maids 
These be the tools wherewith priests manage men. 


The conventional assumption is that woman gains her truth of 
the spiritual world through her intuitions, and that, consequent- 
ly, she would better let reason alone. Yea, even more, it is as- 
sumed by some that she is constitutionally disqualified for deal- 
ing with problems of theology or philosophy. It was F. D. 
Maurice’s youthful opinion—he probably learned better later in 
life—that there probably was not a female in England who, in 1828, 
had any knowledge of theology: and he also held that unless women 
were given a scientific education it was useless to expect anything 
more than religion of the heart from them. ‘“ How many women 
doe you know who are religious,” wrote Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
to Miss Haworth, referring to Harriet Beecher Stowe, “ who are 
religious, and yet analyze point by point what they believe in? 
She (Mrs. Stowe) lives in the midst of the traditional churches, 
and is full of reverence by nature; and yet if you knew how fear- 
lesslv that woman has torn up the old cerements and taken note of 
what is a dead letter within, yet preserved her faith in essential 
spiritual truth, you would feel more admiration for her than 
even for writing Uncle Tom.” What impressed Mrs. Browning 
about Mrs. Stowe was that she dared to think on matters of re- 
ligion. So she did, and so did her sister Catherine; in fact, all 
the Beecher children, boys and girls, men and women, did their 
own thinking. From the days of Anne Bradstreet down to the 
present time we have not been without women who dared to spec- 
ulate and affirm heterodox views in matters of religion, and a wo- 
man to-day is the leader of the most flourishing religious movement 
outside of the conventional churches that there is in this country, 
albeit it is a movement partaking more of the mystical than of 
the rational. But taking American women by and large, and they 
have been a conservative element in a people which, as people go, 
is very conservative, theologically speaking, although prolific in 
innovations in religion practically applied. 

The problem which both Roman Catholic and Protestant churches 
in this country face now with respect to their women is, Will 
they—that is, the women—continue to be conservative? For they 
are receiving—very many of them, among the well-to-do classes 
at least, and very often at the hands of the State—the scientific 
education which Maurice foresaw that they must have before they 
could ever be anything else than religionists of an emotional, 
mystical type. Higher criticism of the Bible is taught at Smith 
and Bryn Mawr, as well as at Harvard and Johns Hopkins. Noth- 
ing that is destructive of the old and constructive of the new in 
matters of philosophy, theology, and ethics is wanting now in 
the curricula of the best women’s colleges. To imply that the 
influence of our educational institutions for men or for women 
makes against essential religion or against the spiritual life would 
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be unfair, but no one aware of the facts of to-day can deny that 
there is a gulf between the universities and colleges, on the one 
hand, and the churches, on the other hand, viewed broadly, in their 
attitudes toward the origins and ultimates of life, literature, and 
liturgy. The point is that when the ecclesiastic and conserver 
of the traditions and the customs of the past comes to deal with 
the educated woman of to-day and to-morrow he may not find 
her the unreasoning, credulous adherent of institutional religion 
and orthodoxy that he has found woman in the past to be. She 
may decline to be the : 

the tool wherewith 

Priests manage men. 


And more. She may refuse to be managed herself. 

It is not without significance that one of the leading preachers 
of New York city, Rev. Dr. D. 8S. Mackay, last May, dealing in his 
pulpit with some timely issues of society, gave it as his opinion 
that men in the metropolis were attending church more now than 
they were a decade ago. But women of leisure, he said, were at- 
tending less regularly and in fewer numbers than formerly. Nor 
is it without considerabie significance that the most explicit, out- 
spoken plea for absolute individualism in matters of religion, and 
the ablest argument in favor of abstention from social forms of 
worship and repudiating the authority of the professional re- 
ligious teacher, should have just been made by a woman—Mrs. 
Margaret Deland, the well-known, gifted writer of fiction, and 
philanthropist. If women of leisure are to absent themselves from 
church, and if women of culture are to argue that such absenteeism 
is often the highest expression of spiritual attainment, then it is 
quite apparent that the church must address itself to retaining a 
constituency which hitherto has been so loyal in its attendance 
upon worship, however much men might scorn it, that the church 
has not been concerned. 

There are those, however, who are quite confident that woman’s 
eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge will be good for the 
church, as well as rewarding to the woman. That the theology of 
the future will be different from the theology of the past, as the 
result of woman’s turning to get the higher education, seems to 
he the thought of Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, the broad 
and tolerant successor of Phillips Brooks. Addressing the students 
of Radcliffe College a year ago, he said: 

“The whole realm of theology has until the present generation 
been interpreted to us by men. Women have worshipped and re- 
vealed the graces of the saintly life, but it has not been vouch- 
safed to women to enter deeply into the study of the Bible or its 
interpretation. Who knows what a different theology we might 
have had in the past if women’s minds had been at work on the 
problem? Would Mariolatry taken the form it did? Would 
Calvanism have captured the intellect of Protestantism? Would 
any man have dared to say that hell was paved with the skulls 
of infants?” 

Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman, of Brooklyn, addressing the students of 
Mt. Holyoke College last June, foresaw the coming of a time when 
woman, more rational and scientific in her methods than she had 
been in the past, and yet not losing her ancient capacities as seer 
and mystic, might be the “subtle living link between the spirit 
of intellectual freedom and the spirit of religious faith.” “Is it 
quite a dream,” he asked, “ that a cultivated and Christian woman- 
hood is to be in this land our real coming mediator in the mani- 
fold and insistent issues between scientific affirmation, on the one 
hand, and spiritual aspiration on the other, holding both torches 
in even and equal hands, and so establishing through her beautiful 
and mighty ministry the practical union of reason and faith?” 

At a time when emphasis is being put more and more upon 
feeling and willing, upon a rationalized mysticism; when Mrs. 
Humphry Ward (see the last Hibbert Journal), reviewing a work 
on theology and rejoicing in “the breakdown of revelation and 
miracle,’ nevertheless also rejoices that “ moral speculation is 
losing the note of stoic calm, and is taking on the note of mys- 
ticism, of deep and passionate feeling ”—it does not seem alto- 
gether chimerical to cherish a hope similar to Dr. Lyman’s, even 
though one dare not venture on more than a hope. But whether 
his prophecy be proved to be of the old-fashioned predictive type 
or not, it still remains true that things cannot be as they former- 
ly were between women and priests. The pulpit now addresses 
a new type of woman, whose attitude toward philosophy, theology, 
and religion is not that of her mother, or her mother’s mother. 
The Sunday-school of to-morrow must adjust its curriculum and 
its methods to the mother who knows about pedagogics and 
psychology, or its population during the next decade will de- 
crease faster than it has during the past ten years. 

Amiel deplored handing things over to “the Eternal-Womanly 
because he thought that it favored exaggeration, mysticism, senti- 
mentalism—all that excites and startles.” He declared it to be 
“the enemy of clearness, of a calm and rational view of things, 
the antipodes of criticism and science.” Amiel did not know 
the American college-bred woman, who bids fair to be omnipresent 
and omniscient—two attributes of the Eternal—and who is Woman- 
ly withal. 







































































EMPEROR WILLIAM ON BOARD HIS YACHT, THE “HOHENZOLLERN” 
ph gives an interesting view of Emperor William on a fishing cruise on board the Imperial yacht “ Hohenzolle rn.’ The crew have just come on deck with a fine 


It i ig to note that the * Hohenzollern” is old to have been made ready to go 
l send to this country on the proposed visit have not yet been announced 








Diversions of the 
The Livable 


S the Higher Journalist was reluctantly making his way, 
the other week, to the metropolis of his adoption, after 
a fondly eked-out summer in the country, he was in- 
spired to stop off a day at a certain inland city of New 
England, and prolong there the pleasures of exile which 
were growing momently sweeter in his homeward course. He 
was charmed with his venture, and incidentally he burnished up an 
ideal of living which he cherishes in spite of a practice wholly 
opposed to it. This ideal is life in a place where the meteoro- 
logical, civil, and social conditions invite a continuous residence, 
without those chasmal breaks which divide the year into halves, 
equally or unequally apportioned to the town and the country. 
The advantages contemplated in his ideal are of course enjoyed 
by nine-tenths of the dwellers in the metropolis, who have neither 
the time nor the money to get away from it; but the other tenth, 
sinking under the burden of their superfluity, must forego them. 
With the coming of the hot weather they must abandon the city; 
with the coming of the cold weather they must forsake the seaside 
or the hilltop; their year is no longer round, but rent into un- 
sympathetic hemispheres whose surfaces never knit. It. is a 
hardship which the very poor can never know, and which the 
philanthropist has not yet duly considered; and there seems no 
refuge from it except in some town of moderate proportion and 
population, so fortunately placed that the summer is not too 
hot there, and the winter offers such interests and amusements as 
will not allow the cultivated person to fancy himself growing dull 
or too distant from the great world. 

Here the rasher sort of reader will perhaps interpose with the 
suburbs as a solution, and if he is a property-holder in a suburb, 
will probably offer to sell his “ home” there as a basis for the 
iealization of the higher journalist’s ideal. But we wish to make 
this imaginable suburban observe that no suburb has the inde- 
pendence, the authority, the individuality, which, say, the guest 
entering his name in a hotel register likes to feel as “ the citizen of 
10 mean city,’ when he writes the place of his dwelling after 
his name and that of his Lady. The more trains a suburb has, 
the more helplessly and fragilely it clings to the great city whose 
citizenship its inhabitants cannot claim. It may be perfectly de- 
lightful, it may join town and country in an harmonious accord 
quite proof against the coming and going of the seasons, but it 
lacks personality; it cannot flatter the just local pride which the 
apostle felt in his Tarsus. If Tarsus had been a-suburb of Rome, 
or Athens, or Jerusalem, he would have tried, perhaps, to make 
believe he came from one of those famous capitals, whereas being 
from Tarsus, he could be quite content with Tarsus. 

The Tarsus of New England, where the higher journalist stopped, 
and where he longed, at least for twenty-four hours, to live, is of 
about twice the population of the present Tarsus of Cilicia, which 
has decayed somewhat since the apostle’s time, though it has never 
sunken into a suburb. The Tarsus of New England is so far 
from such a fate that it has suburbs of its own, which are by no 
means the least pretty part of it, and which are not so removed 
from it as not to be an essential part of it. In fact, it was on 
several attractive wooden cottages and brick or stone palaces of 
its suburbs that the higher journalist fixed his inconstant heart as 
his next-to-last home, while driving by them in the soft Indian- 
summer weather of the middle afternoon, when it seemed to him 
there could be no better fortune than to live there on and on, in 
weather just like that. These homes of his. had grounds about 
them, sometimes scant and sometimes abundant, but always taste- 
fully treated and neatly kept, as the custom in New England every- 
where is. Yet they were not always the dwellings of the original 
stock. Tarsus of New England is probably unlike Tarsus of 
Cilicia in having many alien strains in its citizenship. There 
are Trish and Germans who have become Americans; there are 
Canadian French who are becoming so, and there are Poles, Rus- 
sians, and doubtless Assyrians who are waiting to become so; but 
in whatever stage these aliens are, they are all touched with the 
magic of the New England self-respect and public spirit, and they 
contribute their respective rich or poor best to the general come- 
liness of the place. Even in the African district, which the higher 
journalist would not let his driver leave unvisited, there were 
signs of such forces at work as one does not detect in the haggard 
or blackguard quarters of the poor in the towns immediately south 
of New England, whether these are large or small; and if many of 
the shabby houses were lounging away from or leaning up against 
the others, the ladies who entered or issued from them opposed a 
personal splendor to their architectural effect which testified to the 
presence of our universal prosperity and progress. 

Tarsus seemed not so inalienably of New England, however, but 
it was typical of most well-to-do American towns east and west, 
if not south, and the higher journalist drove about it, especially 
in the suburbs, where the houses stood apart in their comfortable 
lawns or gardens, with a confused yet pleased sense of such 
towns as Hartford, and Buffalo, and Columbus, Ohio, and Des 
Moines, Iowa, if not quite Emporia, Kansas. But it had im- 
mensely the advantage of all these in the lay of its land, and the 
lovely irregularity of the rises and falls of the hills on which 
its suburbs are built. At the point where the driver most proudly 
paused the hills overlooked a vast prospect of valley beyond the 
noble river which shone in the dim Indian Summer air, and 
clasped the smoky-chimneyed little city in its embrace. Yet it 
was never the busy town, though this, of course, fed the leisure 
of those happy dwellings by its industries, which pleased the 
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sentimental observer so much, or so much. determined him never 
to go away, as the feeling that the outlying homes gave him of 
a civic patriotism which could be trusted to keep the place one 
of the most agreeable dwelling-places in the world. The private 
grounds were not better tended than the public streets, in which 
if there had been a dog visible it would have been hard to find a 
loose stone to throw at him, and the buildings expressed a prompt 
modernity of taste in the architecture, civic and domestic, which 
is beginning everywhere to repair the ravages of the terrible 
mansard-roof among us. Beginning to repair! It has already so 
repaired it that a mansard-roof will soon have the rococo relish 
of the earlier Gothic which the fertile jig-saw once supplied, or 
those forms of the Swiss chalet which supplanted the wooden 
rendus of the classic and renaissance motives now again prevail- 
ing in the counsels of our carpenters and builders as well as our 
architects. In Tarsus itself the fact was notable in the newer 
public edifices, where there was a return to the substantial quiet 
of the Georgian period. The reversion was not the only evidence 
of up-to-date spirit in the place, for when the visitor was at- 
tracted by one of the best new buildings, he found it a museum 
of fine arts, and when he went into it, he found there a collection, 
especially a loan collection of Venetian things, which would have 
given that museum distinction anywhere. It was interesting and con- 
soling to learn that the placé was resorted to by many tens of thou- 
sands during the year, and to realize that among those who came 
to look upon the precious if lonely Velasquez within there were 
few but must have paused to delight in the glorious Saint-Gaudens 
without: a Puritan deacon, in a steeple hat, with a great Bible 
under his arm, and a robe widely flaring in his sturdy push against 
the wind. When one heard that there was no art-school attached 
to this art-museum, one’s cup of joy in it overflowed. 

There was enough there to implant the love of good art in any 
soul friendly to it, and the little city had other facilities and at- 
tractions to prevent its home-keeping youth from having homely 
wits. Not to speak of an admirable bookstore where all the 
books of the year, and some of the books of other years, seemed to 
be for sale, there was a rich supply of theatres, both those which 
purvey the bad best and the worst good of the modern plays, and 
the high-class vaudeville in which the higher journalist rather 
more delights, and which, the evening after his drive, he sampled, 
“with cheerfulness and refreshment,” in a house full of his po- 
tential fellow townsmen. MHalf-way between Rome and Athens, 
Tarsus must often be the one-night stand of the great metropoli- 
tan actors and actresses, and doubtless there are concerts. and 
operas not at the moment evident to the higher journalist, whom 
a swift metropolitan succession of trolleys kept long awake with 
their strident shrieks and plangent clamors in the hotel where 
the cuisine was of almost Parisian touch, and where the Parisian 
chef had a range of material such as lends itself to his effects only 
in this land of commonly abused abundance. 

Along the principal street there were very good shops which 
seemed to minister with enlightened taste to the wants and wishes 
of all comers. As for those groceries, green or other, which invite 
the hunger or the greed, Tarsus seemed peculiarly rich in them, 
and one imagined a satisfaction of the enlightened palate there, 
which, if one were of a mind to give one’s self up to it, and duly 
study it, could not be surpassed anywhere. Not alone, however, 
must the domestic or the material man fare well in Tarsus of 
New England. The intellectual man could hardly feel that he came 
short of those other men, in his possession of a local newspaper 
which if not the best in the whole country, has perhaps only the 
superiority of HARPER’S WEEKLY, in the highest moments of the 
higher journalist, to dispute its primacy. Being there on the 
Tarsus Commonwealthsman’s own ground, the higher journalist 
delicately forebore to rival it, and had a peculiar pleasure in 
hailing the ripe maturity of a journal which was first imagined 
by a man of brains and conscience, and is still imagined by men of 
brains and conscience. 

Not every Tarsus everywhere can exult in a Commonwealthsman; 
Rome itself has hardly the like; but what the higher journalist 
has been generally rather than specifically fancying, and wishing 
to make evident to his reader, is the advantage of living in any of 
the many Tarsuses scattered over our land. He thinks it a great 
pity for either the rich or the poor of these charming subordinate 
cities to leave them for the back seats and curbstones of Rome or 
Athens. They will not improve their condition by the change. So 
far from it, they will lose many metropolitan advantages ‘in their 
resort to the metropolis. Tarsus is populous enough to have out- 
grown anything of Little Peddlington, without having outgrown 
the kindliness of the town where one may know every one worth 
knowing, and be as widely known one’s self, if worth knowing. 
One can feel one’s self a part of a dignified, intelligent, and 
progressive community, not too fast, and yet not slow in any 
of the things that are good. Given the climate of the Tarsus of 
New England, one may live there the whole year round, with little 
absences to Rome and Athens in winter, and the seaside and hill- 
top in summer, not long enough to break the habit of home, to 
let the fire die out in the domestic furnace, or the weed spring 
up in the doorward walk. He can have both town and country 
for his own, and enjoy either without the fatigue of the Roman 
distances. He can have the pleasures of life and most of its re- 
finements at about half what they cost in Athens. When he en- 
ters his name with his Lady’s in the hotel register, and remembers 
what Tarsus is, he can feel himself ‘ the citizen of no mean city.” 
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W. B. YEATS 


Mr. William Butler Yeats, the Irish poet, has come to America to deliver a course of lectures on subjects connected with 
the Celtic literary revival. Mr. Yeats is among the foremost of those who are working for the “renaissance” of Ireland and 
the advancement of new ideals in its literature, politics, and national life. He was one of the principal organizers of the Trish 
Literary Theatre, established some years ago, which undertook to do for Irish drama what M. Antoine did for the French 
drama through his Théatre Libre. He is now President of the Irish National Theatre Socicty. Three plays by Mr. Yeats, 
which were produced in New York last summer by the Irish Litcrary Society, were described in the “Weekly” of June 20 
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LONDON, November 14, 1903. 
HE last two volumes of Sir George Trevelyan’s history of 
the American Revolution have just been published. J 
do not mean to review them, but rather to give some 
slight account of their author. They stand in need of 
no recommendation. The first two volumes are guarantee 
enough that these final ones will be worth buying, worth reading, 
worth keeping. How Sir George came to undertake his task he 
has himself explained. Twenty-three years ago he published a 
study of the early years of Charles James Fox, one of the most 
fascinating books in the language. He always meant, and he was 
most strongly urged, to continue it; but he found that Fox’s later 
career was so inseparably intertwined with the history of the 
American Revolution that it could not be treated satisfactorily 
without a detailed description of the great panorama in which he 
figured so splendidly and for so long. From this to deciding to 
write a history of the Revolution was a short step. Happily for 
us Sir George made up his mind to take it. Some seven years 
ago he retired from politics, and shut himself up in the library 
he ought never to have quitted. ‘The completed results are now be- 
fore us, and taking it for granted that the last two volumes are 
as good as the first two, I have 
no hesitation in saying that for 


An English Historian of the American Revolution 


By Sydney Brooks 


notes. What he had to say had been laboriously thought out, and 
was not to be uttered with brevity or a light heart. All through 
his career, Sir George’s speeches, in curious contrast to his writ- 
ings, have been hampered by a gravity that to those who did not 
know him looked almost like self-importance. The brightness and 
picturesque flashes which charm us in his books were never allowed 
to delight the House of Commons. The real man in him was some- 
how completely overclouded. It was hard to believe, as a friend 
admitted, that the Sir George Trevelyan whom you heard boring 
the House of Commons was the same man whom you met a few 
hours later at dinner, brimming over with wit and good-fellowship, 
never flat. never stale, full of eager interest in his friends’ concerns, 
prodigal of delightful chit-chat about Harrow and Trinity and India 
and Macaulay, replying with lightning quickness to a conversational 
challenge, and pouring forth in headlong but not disorderly array 
the treasures of a lively and well-furnished mind. 

The fact is that literary men rarely learn the art of taking pol- 
itics easily. Sir George owed his position in the House rather to 
the influence of his singularly high and upright character than to 
his abilities as an orator or a statesman. Happily he had in Mr. 
Gladstone a chief who would overlook much when he was sure of a 
man’s moral worth. Gladstone 
made him a Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1868; but he 





brilliant vivacity of mind and 
style, for pointed, graphic, and 
racy narrative, for that vital- 
izing art which annihilates 
time, and makes the distant 
past as fresh as yesterday, for 
that literary instinct which 
crystallizes conditions and ab- 
stractions into the happy, the 
inevitable, the illuminating 
example, for humor never 
forced or incongruous’ or 
boisterous, but mellow, recon- 
ciling, woven into the very 
texture of the narrative with a 
thousand harmonious strands— 
for all these qualities, and for 
many more, Sir George Trevel- 
van’s stands out as the history 
of the American Revolution. 
What is this madness that 
makes men plunge into pol- 
ities? If ever there was a man 
foredestined for literature it 
was George Otto Trevelyan. In 
some ways I doubt whether 
John Stuart Mill himself, the 
most shrinking of men, was not 
better fitted for the rough and 
tumble game of public life 
than Sir George Trevelyan. | 
can never find it in me to share 
the congratulations of Eng- 
lishmen on the number of lit- 
erary men who enter Patrlia- 
ment. I grudge every minute 
Mr. John Morley devotes to 
the House of Commons; I 
would far rather have another 
novel like The Right of Way 








must have felt rather disgusted 
when his youthful subordinate 
threw up his post two years 
later on account of a slight dis- 
agreement with a minor detail 
of the Education Bill of 1870. 
To resign on such a_ pretext 
was noble, disinterested, what 
you will; but it most certainly 
was not business. It showed 
just that lack of robust com- 
mon sense, the fastidiousness 
of a  doctrinaire conscience, 
which makes so many men of 
letters such impossible politi- 
cal colleagues. 

In 1880 Sir George joined 
Mr. Gladstone’s government as 
Secretary for Scotland. He 
proved a diligent, if incon- 
spicuous minister. The duties 
of the Secretary for Scotland 
are neither very onerous nor 
very important, but they give 
one an insight into the work- 
ings of an administrative de- 
partment. It was a different 
matter altogether when at one 
of the most hazardous crises 
in recent Irish history, just af- 
ter the murder of Lord Caven- 
dish and Mr. Burke, Sir George 
was appointed Secretary for 
Ireland. It was the post of a 
political Saint - Sebastian, and 
Sir George accepted it with a 
simple courage which won the 
gratitude and respect of both 
parties. When he_ resigned 








from Sir Gilbert Parker than 
see him pass the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, or a trans- 
lation of Sophocles from Sir 
Richard Jebb’s pen than listen 
to his speeches on education; 
and I frankly hated to see our greatest historian, the late Mr. 
Lecky, spending the closing years of a pre-eminently literary life 
in the futile work of politics. I admit their usefulness even in Par- 
liament. Mr. Morley is a real statesman, as well as a great moral 
foree; Sir Gilbert Parker has before him a political career of as- 
sured practicality and success; Sir Richard Jebb speaks on educa- 
tional questions with the authority of an expert and with more 
than an expert’s usual breadth: Mr. Lecky lent to Parliamentary 
debates a grave and elevating charm. [I still, however, cannot away 
with the conviction that in all these instances there’ is a suspicion 
of misdirected talents, and that their real and more lasting: use- 
fulness lies outside the world of politics. In Sir George Trevelyan’s 
case it is almost with rage that I think of him arguing about the 
purchase of army commissions with dogmatic colonels and fighting 
Tory squires over the extension of household suffrage to the counties. 

Yet it is in such occupations that'Sir George has spent-the greater 
part of his life. The son of a distinguished civil servant and the 
nephew of Macaulay he was almost cradled into Parliament. He 
was educated at Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge; he took a brilliant 
degree, and found himself in the Heuse of Commons in his twenty- 
seventh year. He joined the Liberal party, and made himself 
known below the gangway as one of the “ Coningsby ” school of 
serious young men, who thought that the state was to be saved 
by the efforts of its youth. His speeches were matters of conscience. 
He came to his task weighted with responsibility and manuscript 
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the office, two years later, with 
whitened hair and broken in 
¢ ; health and spirits, it was the 
of the American Revolution opinion of England that he had 

tackled a difficult task un- 

flinchingly and with real credit. 
His real weakness as a politician did not come out until Gladstone 
announced his conversion to home rule. Sir George at once se- 
ceded, joined the Unionists, stayed with them for nine months, and 
before the.year was out had wabbled back again into the Glad- 
stonian camp. Every one believed his explanations, but no one 
understood them. From that moment his political influence was 
dead. He held office again, but his final retirement passed almost 
unnoticed. 

It is the old tale over again. A first-rate writer in spite of him- 
self, he preferred to be known as a second or third rate statesman. 
The true:man in Sir George has always been the historian, the 
biographer, the’ man of- letters. A close observer once remarked 
that whenever Treyelyan touches a historical or literary theme, his 
whole being seems to undergo a transformation. I wonder sometimes 
whether, as. he wanders round.his -estates—he owns three or four 
mansiens, some 20,000-aecres; and farms indefatigably—it ever oc- 
curs to Sir George that his political career was a mistake. Put 
all you can on the one side—the abolition of the purchase of army 
commissions, the extension of the suffrage to the counties, and two 
troublous years of Irish government—it still seems to me that the 
other side is the heavier; and that the Trevelyan who will live in 
history is not the politician, but the biographer of Macaulay and 
Charles James Fox, the author of Cawnpore and Letters of a Com- 
petition Wallah, the dashing, rollicking satirist, and the historian 
of the American Revolution. 
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DEER-STALKING WITH A CAMERA IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


a hunting expedition with the camer Deer-stalking is still one of the popular sports 


through the woods and coming on the game by stealth. “ Flaring” is considered a 


less sportsmanlike method. It consists in blinding the deer with a torch, and is usually resorted to by sportsmen only when they have exhausted their time and 
i two - year-old stag 


This photograph was taken by one of a party who have just returned from Newfoundland after 
in this region. The method generally used by hunters is known as “ stalking ’—moving noiselessly 
The specimen in the picture is a 


photograph was taken under great difficulties, as it is almost impossible to approach the deer without being discovered. 

























The Strangle-hold of Labor 


This is the second of a series of four articles on the tremendous power of labor as it affects the home, the actual 
cost of living—rent, the price of food, clothes, transportation, every-day necessities. These four articles empha- 
size most vitally the personal phase of a situation which seriously threatens not only commercial growth, 
but individual liberty. One article a week will appear in the forthcoming issues of* “ Harper’s Weekly” 


Il. The Problem of Transportation.—By John Keith 


AST week I showed how, through the double-dealing of cer- 
tain unscrupulous labor leaders and employers in the 
building trades, rents in New York have advanced ten per 
cent. in the last few months. The people of Chicago have 
just paid their tribute to the labor leaders who control the 

city’s transportation. And what has happened there has happened 
elsewhere and will happen again. There is hardly a community, 
hardly a city or town from San Francisco to Brooklyn—Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Waterbury, Richmond—and these are only a few where 
disastrous street-railway strikes have occurred—which has not 
suffered from the violence of mob rule in the matter of street 
transit. In the street-railway strike in St. Louis scenes were 
enacted that could only be compared to the Terror of Revolutionary 
France; women who dared to ride in the boycotted street-cars on 
any errand whatsoever—to go for food or medicine or to visit the 
sick—were stripped naked, stoned, and driven into cellarways when 
householders feared to open a door to them. 

The details of the new crisis in the street-railway problem in 
Chicago need not be recounted here, except in so far as certain 
features require emphasis for their bearing on the general sub- 
ject of the enormous power organized labor has acquired over un- 
organized labor, over capital, over the populace in general, over 
the police and municipal authorities, and over the whole status 
of individual liberty. 

The Chicago strike was entered upon by the union with loud 
prophecies of its peaceful character, and it has been, as strikes go, 
notably free from the uglier phases of mob violence. This fact 
makes it all the more important as a demonstration of the hold 
the labor-union has acquired. There is hardly longer any need even 
of a frown or a club. Violence is no longer the chief weapon. The 
chief weapon now is the unscrupulous delegate. 

In October certain street-car men of Chicago decided that the 
time was ripe both for raising their wages and for securing a full 
recognition of the sovereignty of the union over their employers. 
William D. Mahon, president of the National Organization of 
Street-Railway Employees, so informed General-Manager McCul- 
loch. The latter replied that, only a year before, wages had been 
raised three cents an hour, an aggregate increase to the company of 
$300,000, which had absorbed the entire increase in the net earn- 
ings. Thanks also to the organization of the teaming and coal in- 
terests, the company’s expenses had risen $20,000 higher. The new 
demand meant a further increase of $400,000, and Mr. McCulloch 
averred that the company’s business had not grown enough to meet 
it. He pointed out that the men already received better pay than 
that given by any other traction corporation in the world, and 
showed by his books that certain men had earned as high as the 
following amounts in two weeks: a cable-car conductor, $50 88; a 
gripman, $50 52; a motorman, $37 92; a conductor of a motor, 
$39 90. 

As to the demand for recognition of the union, Mr. McCulloch 
made the incontestable statement that to grant it as it stood meant 
that the control and discipline of the business would completely 
leave the hands of those who were responsible for it and who had 
capitalized it. He consented to arbitration on grievances and to 
the recognition of the union’s right to a conference on any point 
of difference; but he refused to promise pay for medical attendance 
and full pay for time lost through accident, as “the company 
could not undertake so extensive an insurance scheme.” 

With regard to “ the closed-shop ” principle—by which the com- 
pany was to bind itself to employ only union men, or to give new 
men only forty-five days of grace to be received into the union, 
to suspend none whom the union thought unjustly suspended, 
and to discharge any whom the union expelled—these demands he 
refused, since it would give the employees themselves complete and 
absolute control of the selection, employment, retention in ser- 
vice, and discipline of all employees. He also showed an agree- 
ment signed April 28, 1903, guaranteeing the company against any 
strike for a year. 

To any reasonable man the answer seems thorough and con- 
vincing, vet it did not satisfy the heads of the union. They called 
the men together and gave them this curious ballot: 

Strike Vote. 
Are you in favor of standing by your demands? 
Yes. No. 


The result was 1605 votes for a strike and 153 against; but 345 
did not vote at all. The strike, accordingly, barely secured a two- 
thirds majority. November 12 at 4 a.m. the cars stopped running. 
The total number of men employed on the South Side lines was 
3093; of these 2400 were union trainmen and 510 union shopmen. 

The strike meant to these men a total daily wage of $6196. It 
also involved a contribution from all the 7000 other trainmen and 
carmen of Chicago not affected by the strike except in sympathy. 
San Francisco sent money, and the National Federation of Labor 
in congress at Boston sent $1000. 

The strike meant to the company a loss of nearly $20,000 a day 
in fares; the receipts of an average day, November 9, had been 
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$19,553. It meant to the public the loss of as many daily rides 
as were represented by nearly 400,000 fares and 500,000 transfers. 

Shortly after the trainmen quit work, the firemen, oilers, coal- 
passers, coal-supply men, and ash-handlers in six power-houses— 
250 men in all—went out; later twenty-five electricians and some 
sixty union teamsters in the company’s employ left off work. 
There was great danger for a time of a general sympathetic strike 
throughout the city in numerous unrelated industries, but cooler 
heads averted the calamity. 

The street-car men were ostentatiously instructed to 
order and peace.” On the first day fourteen persons were injured, 
none of them more seriously than a broken back. Property of the 
company to the amount of $10,000 was ruined. The next day the 
Mayor, somewhat disappointed in the union ideas of order and 
peace, put 800 policemen on special duty. 

By this means it was possible to run a few cars a day along cer- 
tain of the lines. This did not mean the restoration of traffic, 
for the trips of these cars resembled rather the running of a block- 
ade or a cavalry dash through the enemy’s country. A car sur- 
rounded: by policemen, and containing a few reporters or a des- 
perate passenger or two, would move slowly along the tracks, 
checked every few yards by a broken-down wagon loaded with coal. 
a stalled iron-truck which had been towed on the track and left, 
or by a tangle of drays whose drivers were strangely incapable 
of getting them off the track. To these passive obstacles were 
added tiles thrown from roofs, bricks flung from all sides, occa- 
sional pistol-shots from windows, and the assaults of mobs armed 
with clubs and stones. Ropes were thrown over the trolley wires, 
which were pulled down to the street, where they lay with all the 
latent powers of live wires loose in a crowd. 

How did all this affect the great public—the people whose needs 
and whose nickels brought these lines into existence, the people 
whose franchise permitted these street-cars the use of the streets 
in return for sufficient and regular service? 

There were only 3000 employees affected by the strike. There 
were 750,000 people whom it robbed of their privileges and of their 
rights.- In Chicago there are at least 160,000 women who earn their 
own living. These had to get from their homes and back as best 
they could. It became a common sight to see a black coal-wagon 
filled with women; the large packing-houses sent wagon-loads of 
their women employees part of their way home. The majority 
walked. This meant, for many, rising before daybreak and getting 
home after dark. Of 128,000 persons employed at the stock-yards, 
75,000 were affected by the strike, and more than 45,000 of these 
lived more than a mile away. The streets of Chicago were stream- 
ing with pedestrians. Carriage service, always a luxury, was over- 
worked at extra prices. Express companies filled their wagons with 
human freight. The steam railroads and the elevated system put 
on extra trains, which were packed to suffocation, but did not 
suffice. Three hundred thousand people crowded the limited ca- 
pacity of the elevated. The suburb, Brighton Park, was almost 
as badly cut off as by a flood. The postal service was handicapped, 
omitting three of its regular morning trips the first day. This 
brought the strike into the Federal domain, as the Pullman strike 
had been brought, by interference with the mails; but governmental 
aid was not invoked. 

The effect on business was incalculable. The savings-banks noted 
the change by the small number of depositors. This meant a large 
sum lost in interest alone. The small shops—grocers, confectioners, 
haberdashers, dealers in notions, books, shoes, cigars, jewelry, 
pianos, furniture, wall-paper—all industries felt the dearth of 
trade. From what I have been able to learn, the loss in the shop- 
ping district alone amounted to tens of thousands of dollars. For 
the theatres, the stopping of street-car service left many of them 
almost deserted. The average theatre and its company cannot pay 
expenses on less than $500 a performance. From the informa- 
tion I have been able to gather, a direct loss of $20,000 to the 
numerous theatres the first week of the strike would not be an 
excessive estimate. 

Meanwhile the absorption of so large a part of the police force 
in moving a few useless cars along the streets was a golden oppor- 
tunity for the footpad, the sneak thief, and the burglar, and com- 
plaints of their increased activity were common. 

To realize the cost of such a strike to the comfort of the people 
it is only necessary to remember the absolute dependence of the 
great majority of the people of a big city on the facilities of public 
transit. The breakdown in the street-car service for half an hour 
means more than discomfort. Multiply this loss in actual time and 
money by 750,000, and one will get some idea of what the people 
of the South Side of Chicago have just gone through. Multiply 
the half-hour delays into days and weeks, and one begins to realize 
what a death-clutch the labor-union has on the comfort, the wel- 
fare, and the personal interests of every member of society. 

The labor-unions brought all this about in order to compel their 
employers to surrender the management of their own investments. 
They covered their demand with the misuse of the word “ arbitra- 
tion.” In the language of one of the largest stockholders, John J. 
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Mitchell: “The attitude of the men regarding arbitration reminds 
me of a highwayman holding a gun to the head of the victim. 
Mr. Mahon, with a strike as his weapon, informed the company that 
it must arbitrate or have its head blown off. This was challenge 
too unjust and inequitable to be considered; the company has done 
what its self-respect dictated, and opposed the proposition.” 

The word arbitration in such a place means that a company is 
asked to put its own property up for a raftle, or, as a garroter might 
say, “I rather like your overcoat; I’ll match you for it.” 

“ But,” you say, * it’s my own, and I need it. You have no right 
tO.” 

The answer is merely a stronger grip on your throat. On this 
occasion the demand for arbitration had no more justice than this. 

The city of Chicago, with its thousands of dollars lost in prop- 
erty and in business, and its hundreds of thousands of people losing 
time and money, because of a condition which they did not select, 
and under present conditions cannot check, offers a timely example 
of what the labor-unions can do without half trying. For they 
were not half trying. Suppose they had called a sympathetic 
strike on all the lines? It has been done before. Suppose that 
other unions had joined. It has 
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decreasing their forces. Yet at such a time the street-railway 
unions threaten to add more thousands to the idle mob. 

In Texas, October 15, the employees of the Pacific Express Com- 
pany struck by order of the Brotherhood of Railway Expressmen. 
There was no little violence. Other express companies were warned 
not to handle the Pacific Express baggage. The Order of Rail- 
way Trainmen threatened a sympathetic strike. Suppose that this 
strike had become national, as it well might have done, since the 
union leaders completely controlled the situation. It is easy to es- 
timate the effect—an effect so far-reaching that not only would 
traffic across the continent have come to a standstill, entailing a 
loss of millions of dollars to business men, with a corresponding 
less of more than a million dollars to employees, but it would have 
interfered with the privileges of more than six hundred million 
passengers. Let us see what this means in exact figures. Last year 
in the United States 203,131 miles of railroad earned $1,720,814,900, 
with operating expenses of $1,160,788,623. 

The total number of employees was 1,180,315, of which some 
50,000 were officers and clerks. There were 48,000 engineers, 
50,000 firemen, 35,000 conductors, 91,000 other trainmen, and 


50,000 switch-tenders. This 
single million of employees 





happened before. On one occa- 
sion the milk-wagon drivers of 
Chicago refused to deliver milk, 
and babies went unfed or 
wrongly fed for days till the 
death-rate rose to a_ second 
slaughter of innocents. On 
July 7, 1902, the freight-han- 
dlers in Chicago, to the number 
of 9000, struck for higher wages 
and for recognition of their 
union. The truckmen struck in 
sympathy. So did the icemen, 
though it was in July. Fruit, 
eggs, and other perishable stuffs 
lay rotting in the freight-cars, 
and before the strike was over 
it had cost Chicago, in the loss 
of these perishable things alone, 
over $12,000,000. Who can es- 
timate the cost to the sick, the 
weak, the children? In Kansas 
City not long ago 3000 freight- 
handlers stayed on strike for sev- 
eral months, then went back to 
work at the old rate. They had 
crippled the city as badly as the 
flood, and they had accom- 
plished no good for themselves. 
In March, 1903, the Western 
Federation of Miners went out; 
they made an urgent appeal to 
the Brotherhoods of Trainmen, 
Conductors, Locomotive Engi- 
neers, and Switchmen to declare 
a sympathetic strike. Fortu- 
nately the grand masters all re- 
fused; but they were bitterly 
upbraided by the miners, and a 
vast national disaster hung on 
the decision of a few men. 

If Grand-Master Morrissey of 
the Trainmen, Grand - Master 
Arthur of the Engineers, and a 
few other men had not dared to 
disobey the call of their bro- 
thers and endure their fierce 
rebukes, then, for the sake of a 








makes an imposing army, but 
it is swallowed up in the num- 
ber of passengers; for there 
were more than six hundred 
million passengers carried a 
mileage of more than seventeen 
billion. In exact figures, 
600,485,790 passengers trav- 
elled 17,789,669,925 miles. The 
Pullman cars alone carry more 
than a dozen million passengers 
a year. 

Consider also the freight; 
well over a billion tons of it 


were carried. In Chicago 
alone, 100,000 tons of dairy 


traffic rolled in a year, and in 
nine months in 1903 there were 


11,257,815 head of live-stock 
taken there. Think, too, of the 
wheat, whose oceanic tides 


Frank Norris so epically pic- 
tured, The freight-trains alone 
give those tides their motion. 
The train crews control them 
absolutely. 

At the word of any of these 
unions the whole flood of the 
passengers may be checked, the 
wheat may rot in stagnation, 
and the price of bread and 
meat go soaring in a thousand 
cities. Will the voters of our 
cities tolerate these conditions? 

In Greater New York alone 
the street-railways carry twice 
as many passengers every year 
as all the rest of the country 
put together. Let us see what 
is possible here. It serves, only 
in larger terms, as a type of 
what may happen to any city 
in the country. 

The authorities of the ele- 
vated railroads recently felt it 
necessary to the safety of pas- 
sengers that they should know 








group of Western miners, the 
train service would have 
stopped. For the sake of cer- 
tain miners, numberless farm- 
ers could not have sent their 
grain and live-stock to market; 
thousands of car-loads of 
produce and manufactures could not have been delivered; tens of 
thousands of travellers would have been lodged in strange towns; 
millions of dollars would have been lost; millions of hours of pro- 
ductive time and labor; the result—violence, burning of cars, 
buildings wrecked, people shot, clubbed to death, maimed—and all 
because one union asked another’s aid and got it. Will the people, 
who in the last resort control the laws affecting these conditions, 
continue to tolerate them? 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that these reigns of ter- 
ror, which have been seen before, may be seen again at any moment, 
whenever a few men see fit to demand higher wages, shorter hours, 
“the closed shop,” or even the punishment of some rival union. 
The grand masters and the councils rule the unions with an iron 
hand, and in the hands of these lie untold powers for the destruc- 
tion of public and private property, the defiance of the police, the 
municipal or State authorities, or the troops, the derangement of 
public peace and prosperity, and the taking of many lives. 

Nor will the labor-unions consider the fitness of the moment. 
Icemen prefer to strike in July, coalmen in December. At Pitts- 
burg a few weeks ago the street-car men raised the slogan of strike 
for the sake of compelling the company both to discharge any man 
at the request of the union and to discharge no man except by the 
permission of the union. Pittsburg, like New York, is suffering 
from a great tie-up in the building trades. The iron-workers are 


The Railway Strike in Chicago 


A snap-shot of one of the Chicago street-railway strikers 
hurling a missile into the crowd which gathered 
at the first attempt to run a car 
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at annual intervals the physi- 
cal trustworthiness of their 
employees in respect to color- 
blindness and heart strength. 
The need of this was shown in 
the terrible Brooklyn crash of 
November 9, when a motorman 


. drove his train headlong into a train standing in plain view with 


all signals set. 

A few weeks before the company had ordered its men to appear 
for examination—only in the points of age, weight, height, respi- 
ration, pulse, heart, color-sense, vision, and hearing. There was 
nothing humiliating in this to the men, and the wages and hours 
were not involved. The Board of Health might well have demanded 
just such tests. Yet the rulers of the unions felt insulted, and pre- 
pared for a general strike. It was barely averted by an agreement 
signed November 7. 

What would this have meant, especially if a sympathetic strike 
had been ordered on the surface lines? In one year the surface 
and the elevated roads of New York have carried over 1,350,000,000 
people, an average of nearly four million a day. 

Whether this service shall continue is a question which a few 
labor leaders can decide. It is worth while stopping to think what 
happens in any city when a simple breakdown checks the street- 
car service an hour. Multiply this again by all the services in a 
great city, and stretch the hour to days and weeks. Consider the 
stupendous business interests that are quickly involved to the peril 
of bankruptcy. Then realize that the convenience, the prosperity, 
the very existence of our society is in the power of a few thou- 
sands of employees under the control of a score of labor leaders. 

Is it a condition which the voters of our cities will tolerate? 
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Fox-hunting 


HAT prettier sight can any one wish to see than a 

level, hard-working pack of hounds in covert? How 

they fling and drive, working like pointers, testing 

each clump of grass in hope of detécting a particle of 

the evasive effluvia which they love so well! Now and 
then they charge ahead, feathering madly. This leads our hunts- 
man to suspect that the hounds are on the “drag” (the line the 
fox left in coming to the wood early in the morning to kennel), and 
he cheers them on to draw with “ Edawick, Edawick, Edawick!” 
Sampson gives evidence of giving tongue. ‘“ Speak; speak to it, 
Sampson; speak, good dog.” At this half a dozen hounds fling 
themselves ahead of Sampson, eager to be the first to proclaim the 
news; but no, the honest fellows will not lie about it even to 
please the huntsman. 

So we move on through the wood. It begins to look as if we 
were to draw the covert blank. It is from this very wood a fox 
has three times led the riders this season, to make both hounds and 
huntsman look foolish with defeat when they thought the game was 
as good as won. 

Our huntsman’s blood is up. He has studied over the last game, 
and has come to the conclusion that he knows the tricks Reynard 
played so successfully on former occasions, and has a well-matured 
plan of action—* a sure winner ”—which he is very anxious to put 
into execution, Therefore, after he has drawn the covert once over 
he returns again to the very beginning, where the hounds seem most 
inclined to hunt. He seems more convinced than ever that there 
is a fox in this particular covert. The riders have meanwhile 
given up the idea of a find, and are riding aimlessly about, scat- 
tered all over the wood; some even are grumbling and asking, 
“ What’s the use of pottering round here all day?” 

Presently, right in the midst of half a dozen riders, up jumps 
the pampered desperado. Hounds had already gone twice over the 
ground (sleeping foxes give little or no scent, and if they lie 
quiet, as they sometimes have the craft and courage to do, hounds 
will, as in this case, go right past them; the likelihood of the 
horses stepping on him was probably what caused him to move). 
Away he goes, counter to the direction the hounds are moving. Oh, 
the sly little devil! how he crouches and skulks along, his body let 
down to the very ground to make himself as little as possible. 

Away he goes, in full view of half the field, who are certainly 
with “frenzy seized.” Such a shouting, racing mob was never 
heard by a fox before. The woods were indeed a howling wilder- 
ness. It was certainly not the orthodox way of setting a fox on 
foot to chase him out of covert ahead of the hounds, but it was, 
as some one expressed it, “ fun alive”; besides, this is no orthodox 
fox, and, what’s more, this is not an orthodox day. On came the 
huntsman at full gallop through the forest, the whippers-in round- 
ing up and cheering on the pack. 

On came the hounds, with Barmaid leading. How proud she 
looks, setting the pace for her sons and daughters. Look! her 
hackles begin to rise. She whimpers—a whimper from her is as 
good as a find. “Speak to it, Barmaid. Speak! Speak! good 
dog!” cries the huntsman, who now leans far over his horse’s 
withers, with cap in hand, cheering on the pack with “ Rouse him, 
rouse him, my beauties! Away with him!” and, sure enough, 
Barmaid, with a fling to the right, hits off the line. On comes the 
straining, eager pack, with the fury of a bursting storm along the 
vale. First Barmaid, then Villager, then another, then others, 
until in a full chorus the “heavenly music” fills all the wood 
like the grand finale of the great church-organ, with every stop 
let loose and every pipe doing its level best. 

Now, my hearties, you may indulge your mounts. So long 
already has resentment been upon them that their tempers are at 
the keenest edge, or well-nigh gone altogether. Who ever described 
this first burst of speed with hounds at full ery ? It cannot be done. 

A check at last—five miles in twenty-one minutes. From now 
on it will be down-wind. Reynard has made up his mind that 
there is no puss-in-corner game—that he himself is the “ in- 
dividual they would find.” Therefore he turns short down-wind 
(the way the wind is blowing), that he may keep better posted as 
to what is going on behind him at the greatest distance, and 
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rnn no farther ahead of the hounds than the limit of his hearing. 
This enables him. to rest occasionally, study the game, and mature 
a plan for his next move. 

“Look sharp, huntsman!” But there is little need of caution. 
Our huntsman is as full of action as a boy killing snakes. He is 
fairly lifting the hounds, before they have made their own cast, 
to a quick back-cast, down-wind. Right! A whimper, a challenge, 
and away we go, smoking along at a fearful pace, for the scent 
is breast-high. 

“Oh,” cries some one, “we are headed for Wheeler Gully!” 
Sure enough, the dreaded “ Wheeler” is Mr. Reynard’s point. 
Down the steep wooded bank we follow our horses, hanging on to 
the tails as they pick their way along sheep trails, where a mis- 
step may mean disaster. We mount to jump the ditch in the bot- 
tom. What an awful hole we are in! ’Tis like being in the bottom 
of a well. The cold, damp air and sweaty stones make you quite 
sure of it. Then dismount again for the ascent. Hounds are long 
since up the bank, and our heart goes down to zero as we hear the 
last faint echoes. This may mean that we are out of the game, 
and have seen the last of the hounds for the day, while we wallow 
and stagger and puff and blow our zigzag course up the hundred 
and fifty feet of this almost perpendicular gully, with our hearts 
fairly beating a hole through our chests and our minds in a state 
at the possible loss of the hounds. Every now and then our noble 
hunter comes to a stand, his knees shaking as if an ague chill 
was upon him. His pumping ‘flanks, his drooping head, all tell 
how much we are taking out of him; and possibly to lose all in 
the bargain. 

Now, then, partner, once more, and we are out of it. Dig your 
toe in and scramble for it. Bless your great big heart! but how 
your legs do shake, your tail flutter; you look as if you hadn’t 
a friend in the world. Wait a minute till we have recovered our 
breath. Look down into the hole, and see the poor struggling fel- 
lows coming after—how they claw and clutch and climb! Some 
horses are alone, their riders thrown off or lost their hold on their 
horses’ tails, poor fellows! Crash! What’s that? Only an under- 
conditioned horse, whose heart and legs gave way to the strain, 
has toppled over when nearly to the brink; has rolled half-way 
down the precipitous bank, and has lodged heels up against a 
clump of bushes, while the unfortunate rider, pale and trembling, 
stands speechless, looking on. 

See, another horse has quit. His legs are giving out entirely, 
and down he goes in the trail, resting heavily against a sapling. 

What, partner, pricking your ears? do you indeed hear the 
“heavenly music” once more? You are a game sportsman, and 
no mistake. You want to go. How you make us love you! We 
are with you, dear mare, and the gods give us wings. 

Steady. steady, my beauty; easy now. Down the slope we fall. 
Your legs are none too steady, and the field is full of boulders. 
What! I do believe hounds are returning, and are once more 
headed for the Wheeler Gully. Let us wait here. Now, my brave 
little mare, keep a good heart. May the hounds roll the culprit 
over before he reaches the Gully. Here they come! What a sight! 
The fox in one field, hounds in another, our huntsman—God bless 
him!—alone in the third. On, hounds,—you must go on; one 
more field means a return to the Wheeler Gully. It is not to be! 
Hounds are at fault again. Now, huntsman, come to the rescue 
with all your thirty years of experience; you need it all, you need 
it now, and quickly; a sinking fox is before you. A “ trump card,” 
as you are fond of saying, is still “up his sleeve,’ and Wheeler 
Guliy his point. If you err in judgment now the game is up. 
What! Look! hounds are being lifted. “ As we live,” says some 
one, “ huntsman is making a mistake.” “ No, not he; ’tis a master- 
stroke!” replies another. 

The pack is brought on to the edge of the Gully, while the first 
whipper-in, with four good, trusty hounds, are laid on to the line. 
“ Now, Mr. Reynard, come on. If you try for the Gully you must 
go through the pack to reach it. “T'was very clever, your running 
foil. But you are outgeneralled again.” 

Away goes the whipper-in with his four, full ery, not for the 
Gully, but for the river. Mr. Reynard, do you mean it? Saints 
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riders on both sides of the 





and ministers of grace, de- 
fend us! There is not a 
ridge or a ford within a 
mile. It means a swim 
for it. Now, my _ brave 
little mare, you must 
harden your heart; the 
Gully was bad, but the 
river, with its steep yield- 
ing banks, is as bad or 
worse. Away goes the 
whipper-in; on goes our 
huntsman with the pack 


to overtake him. Away 
race the riders, their 
horses quite __ rested, 
straight for the river. 


Hounds go plunging into 
the stream. Such cour- 
age! Not a wavering or 
faltering one left on the 
brink. Bluebells — and 
Barmaid for it neck and 
neck. See them breasting 
through it, and gamely 
giving tongue, while the 
current sweeps them 








stream. 

“It’s your turn next, 
Mr. Fox. Take your 
time, while we scrape the 
thickest of the mud from 
our boots and breeches and 
gloves.” 

We must be off. Hounds 
are at it again full cry. 
In the next field, with 
breod - mares, colts, and 
bullocks taking the fence, 
they run their game from 
scent to view. 

“ Now, little mare, sum- 
mon up all your courage; 
the end is at hand.” 

There is little left in 
fox, hound, horse, or 
man. 

Hi! Hi! Hi! shout 
the riders in one rally- 
ing cheer. Reynard heads 


for a farmyard. Can 
he make it? Bluebells, 
Villager, Barmaid, are 


within a yard of his 








along down the stream. 

Down the steep crum- brush. How he _ rolls 
bling banks rides our along; yes, under the 
huntsman. The first : ‘ barnyard gate he goes, 
whipper-in remains to On the Hunting-field in full Cry the J pack hard after. 
hunt the pack should But look! our huntsman 
Reynard recross the is going to take that 

Let Williams 


stream. The second whipper-in comes along, and is looking for 
a place for himself. Fortunately the water, to begin with, is 
shallow—leg-deep. It might have been a hole twenty feet or more. 
On goes the huntsman, the water growing deeper. With such 
an example before us we wait our turn, three lines of us. Now 
the water reaches the saddle; our boots are filling; another length 
and our game little mare must swim for it. A sort of sickening 
feeling comes over us as we see the deep current moving by and 
feel the footing of our mounts giving way; fortunately it is only 
for a few feet. When drifting bodily down-stream our horses re- 
gain their footing. 

The worst of the adventure remains in the climbing of the miry, 
yielding bank; no horse can ever take a rider up it. It means that 
we must dismount, take the bridle rein with us, and with our 
mount scramble out as best we can on all-fours. Nobly done, 
good boy, but what a sight! mud knee-deep. You should see our 
new white riding-breeches! We lie on our faces, with our heels 
up, to empty our boots. The hounds and huntsman, though out 
of sight, are still in hearing, from behind a patch of undergrowth. 
We are just as well here for a moment, for the chances are that 
our game, now that he has us on this side of the river, will re- 
cross it, and make for the Wheeler Gully, which was his original 
plot. Our huntsman has already executed a counterplot, and 
Mr. Reynard must again put on his thinking-cap, or face the 


gate. Can his mount ever do it after such a run? 
tell how she accomplished it: 
Straight for the gate, wiil she turn? never fear it. 
Neatly she judges it, gamely she tries. 
Is it too much for her? now will she clear it? 
Up to it, close to it, over she flies. 


Who! Whoop! Who! Whoop! Among the flying chickens, 
squawking ducks, and squealing pigs. The Outlaw is rolled over 
by a touch from Barmaid, and the brush, mask, and pads are ex- 
tracted. 

High over his head the huntsman throws the remains to light 
in the teeth of the surging pack, while everybody cheers on the 
departing spirit with— 

For he was a jolly old f¢llow, 
He was a bully good fellow; 


He was a very game fellow, 
As no one can deny. 


Out come Mr. and Mrs. Farmer to— 


Applaud the glorious deed; 

And, grateful, call us to a short repast, 

In a full glass of liquid amber (cider), 

Our native product. And his good smiling mate 
With choicest viands heaps the liberal board 

To crown our triumphs and reward our toil. 


The Invention of Smokeless Powder 


By Sir Hiram Maxim, C.E., M.E. 


RDINARY black powder is a mechanical mixture of nitre 
(nitrate of potash), charcoal, and sulphur. When it is 
ignited, the oxygen which forms a part of the nitre com- 
bines with the carbon and the sulphur. The sulphurous 
acids combine with the potash of the nitre, and the whole 

becomes intensely heated. ‘The gaseous parts expand with great 
force and produce the explosion. _'The potash, however, which is 
converted into sulphate of potash, is a solid, and this is the source 
of smoke. It will therefore be seen that in black powder the 
oxygen for consuming the combustible materials is imprisoned in 
a solid, and when the oxygen is given up the solid still remains, 
producing the smoke. Artillerists sought for a long time to dis- 
cover some source of oxygen which should not be encumbered with 
a solid. Many years ago guncotton was employed in sporting arms 
as a smokeless powder, but it was too unreliable and dangerous in 
its action, and was abandoned. 

In 1886 I commenced a series of experiments in Scotland, with 
a view of producing a high explosive which might be safely used 
as the bursting charge in large projectiles. These experiments 
were continued into the beginning of 1887, and, as often occurs, 
led to discoveries which were not at first anticipated. These ex- 
periments demonstrated that a slow-burning compound could be 
made from two of the most violent explosives, namely, nitro- 
glycerine and guneotton. I succeeded in making the violence of 
one explosive wipe out, as it were, the violence of the other. The 
nitroglycerine and gunecotton together formed a hard plastic com- 
pound which could be spun out into threads by placing the mate- 
rial in a powerful press and forcing it through small holes. Thus 
early in 1887 I made the first cordite, and probably the first 
smokeless powder ever made in Great Britain. 

About the same time the French government experimented, with 
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a view of developing a suitable smokeless powder to be employed 
in the “Lebel” rifle. The first French powder was pure gun- 
cotton. I did not at first avail myself of the discovery which 
I had made, as it was generally understood that no government 
would look at a smokeless powder which contained nitroglycerine. 
So in 1888, on resuming my experiments in England, I first pro- 
duced a smokeless powder from pure guncotton. Later on, I modi- 
fied the guncotton with a small percentage of castor oil, and in 
1889 made a very successful smokeless powder consisting of sev- 
enty-three per cent. guncotton, twenty-five per cent. nitroglycerine, 
and two per cent. castor oil. : 

Sir Frederick Abel and Professor Dewar, two eminent English 
chemists, shortly after this made a smokeless powder containing 
fifty-eight per cent. nitroglycerine, thirty-seven per cent. guncotton, 
and five per cent. cylinder oil. However, when the great cordite 
case came on in England, Sir Richard Webster, then the British 
Attorney-General, admitted that I was the first to make a smokeless 
powder containing nitroglycerine and guncotton. 

Nobel’s ballastite, which was invented in 1888, contained sixty 
per cent. collodion cotton (di-nitrocellulose) and forty per cent. 
nitroglycerine. This powder is extensively used on the Continent. 
But it has been found that when smokeless powders contain a con- 
siderable quantity of nitroglycerine, the erosion or wearing away 
of the gun due to the escape of the gases past the projectile is 
very great indeed—in fact, so great that the arm is very rapidly 
destroyed; so we find at the present moment that there is a ten- 
dency to greatly reduce the quantity of nitroglycerine employed, 
or to do away with it altogether. Nitrated wood pulp, instead of 
nitrated cotton, is used to a considerable extent in many forms of 
smokeless powder, especially those which are employed in shot- 
guns. 































































































The Bread We Eat 





By Harry Snyder 


Chemist of the United States Agricultural 


FOOD is valuable not alone for what it contains, but for 
what the body can get from it. As an extreme example, 
leather contains about eighty per cent. of protein, but 
in such a form that the body cannot utilize it; on the 
other hand, a juicy beefsteak has only eighteen per cent. 

of protein, nearly all of which is available to the body. 

While graham flour contains slightly more of some nutrients than 
white flour, the graham is less digestible, and the result is that 
there are more available nutrients in white bread. The body se- 
cures from it more energy. A number of investigations have been 
made upon this point. Every digestion experiment which has 
been made has shown that white bread is more completely ab- 
sorbed by the body than whole-meal bread. So many experiments 
have been made in so many different places by Rubner, Goodfel- 
low, Meyer, Romberg, Voit, and later by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, with the same general conclusion, that 
it is safe to accept the results as founded upon good experimental 
evidence. 

The recent experiments by the United States Department of 
Agriculture have shown that the gluten and other nutrients in 
graham bread are less completely digested than the same nutrients 
in white bread, the bran and other wheat offals in the graham 
flour lessening its digestibility. This conclusion has been reached 
from a series of comparative digestion trials covering a period of 
six years. A number of men in sound health were experimented 
upon; some were working-men, others were students; men of both 
sedentary and active habits being included in the trials. <A 
teamster, a college athlete, a naturally lazy fellow, and both cor- 
pulent and lean men were subjects of experiment. In one set 
of tests, the men were fed for several days upon graham bread 
and milk. Then white bread was substituted for the graham, and 
for the same number of days the rations consisted of white bread 
and milk. All of the food consumed was weighed, and samples were 
analyzed, as were also all of the waste products from the body. 
The graham and the white flours were milled from the same lot 
of wheat. The conclusion reached is briefly stated as follows: 
* According to the chemical analysis of graham, entire-wheat, and 
standard patent flours milled from the same lot of hard Scotch 
Fife wheat, the graham flour contained the highest and the patent 
flour the lowest percentage of total protein (glutinous matter). 
But according to the results of digestion experiments with these 
flours, the proportions of digestible or available protein and avail- 


My Discovery of 


By Julius 


HE large White Earth Indian Reservation in Minnesota, 
occupied by five tribes of the Chippewa nation, has just 
been thrown open to colonists. It is an area of 1148 
square miles, lying be- 
tween the Red River 
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able energy in the patent flour were larger than in either the en- 
tire- wheat or the graham flour. The lower digestibility of the 
protein in the graham flours is due to the fact that in both of these 
a considerable portion of the protein is contained in the coarser 
particles (bran), and so resists the action of the digestive juices 
and escapes digestion. Thus while there actually may be more 
protein in a given amount of graham or entire-wheat flour than 
in the same weight of patent flour from the same wheat, the body 
obtains less of the protein and energy from the coarse flour than 
it does from the fine, because, although the including of the bran 
and germ increases the percentage of protein, it decreases the di- 
gestibility.” White bread supplies more available nutrients to the 
body than bread made from graham, entire-wheat, or any other 
kind of flour milled at the present time. 

Graham bread has its place in the dietary of some persons of 
sedentary habits who do not have sufficient physical exercise. In 
such cases the bran excites peristalsis, gives the muscles of the 
intestines needed exercise, and assists in correcting costiveness. 
This is a purely physiological action, and is due mainly to the me- 
chanical action of the branny particles upon the intestinal tract. 

While white bread contains more available nutrients in the forms 
of gluten and starch than graham bread, it is claimed by some 
that graham is preferable because it contains more available phos- 
phates. Experimental evidence does not bear out this claim. The 
phosphates of graham, like the gluten, while greater in amount, 
are in less available form than in white bread, A ration of white 
bread alone contains sufficient phosphates to establish a phosphate 
equilibrium in the body of an adult; and, furthermore, not all of 
the phosphates of white bread are absorbed by the body, and if 
more were needed they would be digested and absorbed. 

Dr. Robert Hutchinson, of the London Hospital, in his recent 
work on Food and the Principles of Dietctics, states that “ When 
we pass on to consider the relative nutritive values of white and 
whole-meal bread, we are on ground which has been the scene of 
many a controversy. 

“On the whole, we may fairly regard the vexed question of whole- 
meal versus white bread as finally settled, and settled in favor 
of the latter.” 

Those who really enjoy graham bread and find that it agrees with 
them should continue its use. The beneficial results arise not from 
increased nutrients secured from the food, but from the mechanical 
action of the food. 
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spondence with Rev. W. T. Boutwell, of Stillwater, Minnesota, 
who had accompanied Schoolcraft, disclosed the fact that he had 
suggested the two Latin nouns, “ ver-itas ca-put,” from which the 
practical but unscholarly School- 
craft coined the name “ Itasca.” 





and the young Mississippi, and 
includes thirty-two townships in 
the three counties of Norman, 
secker, and Beltrami. The res- 
ervation’s eastern line abuts 
upon the range of ragged, vol- 
eanie hills that surround the 
source of “the Father of Wa- 
ters ””°—a mentally repellant re- 
gion of indescribable desolation. 
This event draws renewed atten- 
tion to the Itasca region and the 
discovery of the head waters of 
the Mississippi. 

My trip to Itasca in 1872 led 
to the discovery of a lake be- 
yond the then reputed source of 
the Mississippi. Sir Samuel 
Baker was then at the sources 
of the Nile, completing the work 
of Speke and Grant; but very 
little was known regarding the 
head waters of our great North- 
American river. Schoolcraft, in 
1832, had discovered and named 
Itasea Lake; Nicollet, in 1836, 
had confirmed the researches of 
his predecessor. 

After reading all the reports 
of these explorers on file in the 
Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, I was bound to admit 
they were not conclusive. School- 
craft had spent only a few hours 
in the region; Nicollet’s work 
had been more thorough, but his 
reports dealt. chiefly with one 
feeder of Itasea Lake. Corre- 





Map showing the Head Waters of the Mississippi, with Elk 
Dake, its Source, which was Discovered by Mr. Chambers 
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This careless misuse of Latin 
strengthened suspicions that the 
explorer’s investigations had 
been as superficial as his learn- 
ing. Of course, the adjective and 
noun for “true source” should 
have been “ve-rum  ca-put”; 
* Rumea ” would have sounded 
like excellent Ojibway, although 
it carries a suggestion of “ fire- 
water.” 

But, not wishing to be a party 
to controversies regarding the 
work of other travellers in the 
Itasca country, I content myself 
with asserting a claim conceded 
to me by Commissioner Brower 
and the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, namely, the discovery of 
Elk Lake, which is shown by of- 
ficial maps to be the ultimate 
reservoir of the Mississippi. 

When I set out from New 
York, in May, 1872, the entire 
Itasca region was a blank upon 
the best map of Minnesota that 
Colton could make for my use, 
and the State Surveyor in St. 
aul could not improve on that 
map. The nearest means of con- 
tact to the district was the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, then 
building across Minnesota, but 
the proper point at which to 
leave the train was highly prob- 
lematical. 

I travelled by way of Chicago, 
St. Paul, Duluth, and Brainard, 



































































to Oak Lake station. The now prosperous city at the head of Lake 
Superior, Duluth, was then only a village of white frame houses, 
standing in a clearing on a side hill. 

A wagon carried me from Oak Lake twenty-odd miles over the 
prairie to White Mountain Mission, where I became a guest of a 
daughter of ‘“‘ Hole-in-the-Day,” a chief, distinguished among the 
people of his race. At that point the expedition fitted out. We 
were a party of four when we left White Earth Mission—two 
Chippewa carriers, a French-Canadian guide, and myself. 

Our route lay up the Wild Rice River, through tracts of fallen 
timber—one tornado path requiring half a day to cross—over a 
desert of red sand from which all trees had been burned. Never 
saw I such a bleak and desolate region as this last mentioned until 
two years ago in Nubia, between Assouan and Shellal. 

The Itasca Highlands (Les Hauteurs des Terres of the French 
missionaries) were then entered. They are outside the White 
Earth reservation. We floundered through treacherous tamarac 
bogs filled with thorny underbrush, until we emerged, at the 
end of our fourth day, into a meadow two miles broad, from side 
to side of which meandered a sluggish stream. 
feet wide at that point, twenty-odd miles north of Itasca Lake, but 
it was the Mississippi! 

Two days’ climbing up-stream brought us to Schoolcraft’s 
lake. The task was fraught with much hardship, for the river 
was filled with bowlders and travel by canoe was impossible. Boats 
and provisions had to be “ packed.” 

We remained at Itasca four days, during which period I explored 
every foot of its coast line and 
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tamarae swamp, having a low bluff on its western border. Al- 
though much encumbered with brush and fallen boughs, the pres- 
ence of an outflowing current was unmistakable. 

With difficulty, owing to shallows and obstructions, I pushed 
through to a pretty lake, oval in shape. Recent survey proves 
that the distance separating Itasca and Elk lakes is only 1400 feet, 
but on that June day the way seemed much longer. I remember 
that more than an hour was consumed in making the trip. On 
the right of this neck of land between the two lakes ‘is. a_pic- 
turesque knoll, since named Morrison Hill, and upon this crest a 
giant tree trunk, denuded of ‘bark, bears the names of pioneer ex- 
plorers of the locality. 

Elk Lake is a pretty sheet of water more than half a mile long 
by a third of a mile in width, and lies in a basin formed by low 
hills on three sides. ‘Tamarac swamps, interspersed with dry tim- 
bered spots, are to the southward. It is fed by three large streams, 
all of which are more sturdy than the aftluents of Nicollet’s series 
of small ponds. At the farthest end of Elk Lake is Chambers 
Bay, that Commissioner J. V. Brower, of the Minnesota Land 
Office, has named after its discoverer. 

After leaving Itasca Lake, I spent two months on the Mississippi. 
I paddled my canoe as far as Alton, Illinois, where I took steamer 
for New Orleans. 

The descent of the upper river through the three large lakes 
shown on all maps of Minnesota was a highly interesting experi- 
ence. Once out of the Itasca Highlands, two days’ paddling 
brought me to the mouth of the Marquette River, a larger stream 
than the Mississippi, in which 
it loses its identity. Two miles 





prepared a sketch map, after- 
ward printed by Ivison of New 
York. That sketch map was in- 
accurate in some respects; but 
Jet it be remembered that a gov- 
ernment survey was not made 
until three years later. 

At the time of my visit not 
a trail existed leading to or 
from Itasca Lake. The pioneer 
settler, Peter Turnbull, did not 
locate on its shores until Sep- 
tember, 1888—sixteen years 
later. On the first day at 
Itasca I observed a small stream 
that entered its southwestern 
arm, and followed it to a smaller 
lake beyond. This was Elk Lake. 
That stream, connecting the ul- 
timate reservoir with the larger 
body of water, has been named 
in my honor by State Commis- 
sioner Brower. 

Itasca Lake resembles a 
three-pronged starfish more than 
any other namable object, ani- 
mate or inanimate. It has been 
likened by a recent visitor to 
an expanded U_ with a 
handle.” The lake is about 
three miles in length from its 
outlet to its eastern or western 
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extremity. A low bluff, resem- 
bling that upon which many 


Mississippi River towns are built, 
faces the outlet. The highest 
hills in the locality are seen in 








farther was Lake Pemidji—in 
reality two bodies of water con- 
nected by a strait hardly a hun- 
dred feet in width. To this day 

I recall the high coppe¥-colored 
cliffs on the northern.shore of 
Pemidji, six  miles’’ away. 
Emerging from «the ‘smaller or 
southern part, the main body 
is liable to give a nervous chill 
to a timid oarsman. The pull 
to the outlet is across four miles 
of rough water. 

;The Mississippi flows placidly 
out Pemidji, through a charm- 
ing forest of hemlocks and hard- 
woods. So clear is the water 
that -the pebbly bottom may be 
seen at a depth of ten feet. 
Fish were very plentiful, and the 
Chippewas speared many of 
them. At the end of a mile, the 
banks became rocky, and a bend 
in the river disclosed an ugly 
rapid. The current swept head- 
long among large bowlders, re- 
quiring active work to prevent 
disaster. Seven miles of similar 
rapids follow before the descent 
to Cass Lake is made. Many 
narrow escapes occurred. The 
wreck of a boat in the wilder- 
ness would have been a serious 
occurrence. 

Although Cass Lake looks 
like a large body of water upon 
the maps, it contains so many 








the eastern background, and are 
the dividing ridge between Leech 
and Itasca lakes. They are cov- 


ered with white and Norway . 
pines. The promontory that ex- 
tends into the lake from the . 


southward is high and dry. It is well timbered, and would be a 
fine site for a village. The extremity of the western arm is 
filled with grass, through which the stream from Elk Lake and 
that from a chain of small ponds, known as the Nicollet lakes, 
enter Itasca. The western shore is low, bluffs of ten feet in height 
rising half a mile back from the water. The higher ground is 
well wooded, but tamaracs, fir, and birch cover the low lands. The 
single island in the lake is a narrow ledge of rocks, three hundred 
feet long, and is located near the point at which the three arms 
of Itasca join. 

Those were busy days spent at Itasca and Elk lakes. Our camp 
was pitched near the outlet of Itasca, and from that point we 
started each morning at daylight. Accompanied by two paddlers, 
I first worked southward along the eastern coast line, round a 
bluff that enters the lake opposite Schoolcraft Island, then into 
a cove full of grass and floating sod. Thence we followed the east 
shore, looking for the mouths of creeks, and finally sought in 
vain for the end of the portage from Leech Lake by which School- 
craft and Nicollet had come. Not a stream entered the lake until 
the extreme southeastern point; there a rivulet trickled down 
a gully. Disembarking, I walked up that ravine to the crest 
of the hill, at which point the brooklet had disappeared. I saw 
no signs of a lake; but the official survey shows that a pond forms 
there in the rainy season, and doubtless overflows into the lake. 

The coast line of the hilly promontory that obtrudes itself into 
Itasca was laboriously scrutinized, and does not contain a single 
inflowing creek. On the eastern side of the west arm, near its 
extremity, I noticed a stream of clear water, six feet wide, en- 
tering the lake beyond the grass line. It clung to the edge of a 


Elk Lake, the Source of the Mississippr1, Discovered 
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islands that it can be navigated 
in canoes without hazard. I 
camped that night at the mouth 
of Turtle River—the stream that 
General Cass and Beltrami be- 
lieved to be the Mississippi. I was visited by members,of the 
Pillager tribe. The person who named those people did Well. My 
fishing-tackle and cooking utensils-disappeared as if by magic. 

Lake Cass is very shallow, and its shore line is thick with rushes. 
It is probably a highly malarious region. 

The upper Mississippi, between Lakes Cass and Winnebicoshish, 
is well remembered as a sequence of handsome villa sites. The 
ground rises from the river in a gentle slope to a plateau forty 
feet above the water. A sod of lawnlike smoothness is» under- 
foot; the Norway pines are so tall they do not obstruct the sun- 
shine. Not a particle of underbrush was seen. 

One mile from the entrance to the lake I went ashore and as- 
cended a hill to get a view of the largest inland sea of the Mis- 
sissippi watershed. It is a highly impressive sight to the traveller 
who knows that ten miles of open water must be crossed in a 
frail canoe! ‘Northward, along the coast, we found a pretty knoll 
and went into camp. 

The morning opened with a half-gale, and we were “ wind- 
bound ” for two days. Oceanlike surf rolled upon the shore, and 
the broad expanse of water was covered with white-caps. We 
crossed “ Little Winnipeg,” as this lake is called to distinguish it 
from the larger body of water near the Manitoban frontier, on 
the fourth day. It was not a pleasant experience, and proved to be 
the most dangerous incident of the entire journey. 

The creation of the Itasca State Park is due to the co-operation 
of the general and Minnesota governments. It will preserve the 
source of “the Father of Waters” as a national property, that ev- 
erybody may visit, in the near future, when the railroads are ex- 
tended into its domain. 












































































































“LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER” ON THE STAGE 


> by George Fleming, was produced at the 
The plot of the novel varies slightly in the stage version. “ Warkworth” 
invited by “Lady Henry” to be present at the wed- 
infatuation for him acill be revived. The plan fails, 
and the Duchess of Chudleigh 


The dramatization of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, “ Lady Rose’s Daughter,’ 


Garrick Theatre, New York, on November 16. 
does not die in Africa, as in the book, but returns to England, and 
ding of “Julie” and “Jacob Delafield,” in the hope that “ Julie’s 
however, for “Julie” declares her devotion to “ Jacob,’ and becomes his w 
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MISS MARGARET ILLINGTON IN “A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE” 


Japanese Night- 


Miss Illington plays the part of “ Yuki” in William Young’s adaptation of Onoto Watanna’s novel, “A 
ingale,”’ now running at Daly’s Theatre, New York. The action of the play, which departs in several respects from the 
plot of the novel, turns on the complications which follow a marriage between “ Yuki,” a Japanese girl—‘ The Japanese 
Nightingale”,—and a young American, “Jack Bigelow.” The United States Consul at Tokio, with whom the record of the 
marriage has been filed, is killed by “ Bigelow’s” enemies, and the records of the marriage stolen. The license is also 
stolen by the conspirators, and when “Yuki’s” brother appears and demands proof of the marriage, none is forthcoming. 
“Yuki” becomes a priestess in order to save her lover from persecution, but in the end is united to him 
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WHERE NEGROES MAY NOT COME 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs., November 8, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In a recent number of HarPer’s WEEKLY the statement was 
made that a traveller had found “ townships” in the South into 
which no negro was allowed to come; and that from other regions 
negroes were not allowed to depart. Several Southern journals 
have taken issue with this statement upon two grounds: first, 
that there are no such things as townships in the South, and 
therefore the whole story must be false; and, second, that “ the 
only parts of this country where negroes are not permitted to live 
are sections of Ohio and Indiana.” Neither of these lines of argu- 
ment seems conclusive against the evidence of those who have ob- 
served both these phenomena. 

[t is true that there are no “ townships” in which negroes are 
forbidden to live, because townships in the South are called 
“ parishes’. or precincts; but it is equally true that there are 
regions, areas, counties, or what you will, that are surrounded 
by an invisible wall which no negro is allowed to pass. The par- 
ticular county; the existence of which is thought impossible by 
your Texas and Tennessee contemporaries, is Mitchell County, 
North Carolina, inhabited by mountain whites who have never 
held slaves, and in ante-bellum times felt anything but cordial 
toward their slave-owning neighbors. A typical white of this 
type was Hinton R. Helper, who in 1857 published a book called 
The Impending Crisis, which was intended to persuade his poor 
white neighbors that the rich planter got all the profits of slavery. 

For the benefit of our Southern correspondents who dwell in 
the lower country we may say that many thousands of square 
miles in the mountains of the South are inhabited by people al- 
most exclusively white, and that there is more than one county in 
which negroes who attempted to enter would be driven out with 
shotguns, provided the instrument did not begin to work before the 
mark at which it was directed disappeared. The Constitution of 
the United States has a significant clause to the effect that “ the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States.” It appears to have 
escaped the attention of these lively people in North Carolina and 
of many other of our Southern neighbors, as well as of some peo- 
ple in [llinois and other Northern States, that this clause asserts 
the right of any citizen of the United States, black or white, 
who is able to take care of himself and his family, to cross the 
line of any State, and presumably to move about within the State 
in which he lives. Of course fire does not come out of heaven and 
she-bears do not descend from the mountains to dispose of peo- 
ple who deny this right of locomotion to their neighbors who 
happen to be negro citizens. Yet it is not always a good thing 
to ignore the Constitution, for that process may work both ways: 
if negroes may be kept out of a county because they are not 
liked, why may not white men of foreign birth or natives who 
go to find a job be driven out in like manner? 

No Southern newspaper has denied that the negro is not allowed 
to leave communities in which he does not feel comfortable, be- 
cause everybody in the South knows that the emigration of negroes 
on a large scale is never permitted. In 1889 somebody tried to 
start a hegira of negroes to Kansas. Thousands of them made 
the start, and boarded trains, or loaded themselves on river steam- 
ers, having the money in their pockets wherewith to satisfy the 
legal demands of the transportation companies; but in many cases 
they were obliged to lose some of the coupons on their tickets, be- 
cause the boats and trains were stopped by men armed with 
the shotgun, that debater which does not wait for the adversary 
to reply. The negroes were driven back, and several of the South- 
ern States at once placed laws on their statute-books making it 
a serious misdemeanor or crime to induce people to leave the State 
and go to another State without a license, and the license fee in 
one State was humorously placed at a thousand dollars. Nor 
is a formal statute considered necessary for the protection of 
the South from the people whose presence seems to be so disa- 
greeable. Within a few weeks a negro was shot in Mississippi as 
the result of a row the cause of which was that he was trying to 
get other negroes to go somewhere else and take work. Everybody 
who knows the South at all is aware that no organized movement 
of negroes will be permitted, even out of one Southern State into 
another Southern State. 

What is the reason that communities that have no negroes are 
ready to shoot members of the colored race to keep them out, 
and those that have a great many are ready to shoot them to 
keep them in? The reason is as logical as blowing cold and 
blowing hot: The Southern white people do not cordially like the 
negroes in any relation, and many of them speak with unfilial 
disrespect of our Northern ancestors who brought the African to 
America. In sparsely settled counties, where most of the in- 
habitants own their own farms and can get on without hired 
laborers, they prefer to make it in all respects a white man’s 
country; but in the cities and the thickly settled cotton-growing 
regions the negro is the bed-rock of the economic life of the com- 
munity. If the negroes should all take ship for Africa, who would 
chop the wood to-morrow morning, and who would make the fire, 
and who would cook the breakfast, and who would serve it, and 
who would dress the baby, and who would hitch up the horses, 
and who would ply the hoe, and who would cultivate the rice? 
Although there are thousands of white men working for wages 
in the South, the negro does so much of the coarse labor that 
without him the community could not keep up civilization. For- 
eign immigrants do not come into the South, and very few work- 
men from the North. Wencee, an exodus of the negroes would 
mean ruin for the South. 

Nevertheless, thousands of negroes are now moving out of the 
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Southern States in ones and twos and threes and families. There 
is probably not a negro butler in the South who does not know 
that if he could get employment in New York he would earn double 
or treble the wages. Many of the most forehanded, of the South- 
ern negroes go North because they hope for better schools and ad- 
vantages for their children. Indeed, a very thoughtful, though 
caustic, leader of Southern opinion declares that he advises his 
people to educate the negro just as much as possible, so that he 
may learn enough about the rest of the country to go away and 
leave the South and let the North see how it likes a negro question. 
Thousands: of negroes are now settling in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and. States farther North. They move for the 
same reason that 250,000 white people have left North Carolina 
since the civil war—because they think they can do better else- 
where. Nothing would stop them short of the old-fashioned 
“fore de wa’” patrol system, which stopped every person of color 
on the roads to find out where he was going and whether he had 
a written pass from a white man. ‘This process of slow migration 
lends added interest to the lives of both sections of the country. 
The Southern people are stirred up because they are losing that 
part of the negro population that would be most useful if it stayed ; 
and the North will sooner or later wake up to the fact that it is 
soon going to experience the pleasure of trying to keep two races 
content within its own limits. I am, sir, 
ALBERT BUSHNELL Harr. 


THE REAL MEANING OF SPORT 


DUuBuQuE, Iowa, November 5, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I am surprised to find my lifelong friend Harper’s 
WEEKLY sharing with other magazines in the exploitation of Eng- 
lish and Continental game-parks and of the foreign idea of sport. 
No man of kindly heart can read of the wretched stag-hunting 
affairs, as depicted in your article on * Wild-Stag Hunting in 
France,” without protesting against the merciless and barbarous 
hunter, and without feeling a choking throb of pity for the hunted. 

The people of the UnitedgStates may not yet have reached a per- 
fect understanding of the ethics of true sportsmanship, but they 
have advanced so far beyond the spirit of the chase depicted in 
your article as to cause pride and gratification to every citizen 
among us. Running deer with dogs is absolutely foreign to the 
spirit of sportsmanship in this country; and the feeling against 
this practice is so strong in some communities that hounds which 
trail deer of their own volition are sometimes destroyed by per- 
sons who take the law into their own hands for the protection of 
game. . Such a case came to my notice recently in the foot-hills of 
the Adirondacks, and in northern Wisconsin the man who runs 
deer with hounds is regarded as a degenerate and a menace to 
sport. This is a natural manifestation of the American idea of 
“fair play.” 

Knowing these things, and feeling a deep regard for the rights 

of hunted animals, I have been grieved to read in your columns 
words which sanction the most barbarous of practices. I really 
mean barbarous. For your stag is always slaughtered, after hav- 
ing been forced into a state of physical cellapse. The conditions 
brought forth in your photograph entitled “The End of the 
Chase” are absolutely indefensible, judged by ethical standards. 
The writer of your contribution refers to one of these frightful 
affairs as “one of the most interesting day’s sports it has ever 
been the writer’s good fortune to participate in.” And this in 
spite of the fact that the writer is evidently a fellow countryman 
as many provincialisms unquestionably mark him to be. 
IT am glad to know what “ the spirit of the chase” in France is. 
It gives me a greater respect for my humble countrymen, whom 
one often imagines—especially in the height of the game season— 
deplorably lax in questions of sportsmanship. But I feel sure 
that this contribution has, by some chance, evaded. the search- 
ing eye of justice with which HArper’s has always viewed every 
question concerned with the uplifting of national character. By 
all means tell us about these things. They are instructive and 
helpful. But do not let an American citizen applaud them. And 
let them be used only as contrasting examples with which to re- 
veal the true intent and spirit of American sportsmanship. You 
will find no more worthy cause than this to which to open the 
pages of your WEEKLY. I am, sir, F. E. BISSELL. 





A MONUMENT TO ANDREW H. GREEN 


NEW York, November 16, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—As chairman of the Citizens’ Committee which prevented 
the destruction of New York’s beautiful City Hall and park, may 
I suggest that an adequate law be enacted providing that the 
present New York City Hall and park be forever preserved as a 
monument to “The Father of Greater New York,’ Andrew H. 
Green. 

He asked me to form the committee, and aided in every way 
to prevent the destruction of what he considered New York’s most 
historic and artistie public building. 

Such a memorial would necessarily be unique, and I believe har- 
monize with his ideals. 

Should the other buildings in the park be removed, leaving the 
present City Hall building alone therein, another of his ambitions 
would be achieved. IT am, sir, 

JouN WINFIELD Scort, 
Chairman. 





































































































Millions a Day for Cotton 


Two millions of dollars a day is a snug 
sum for the total receipts from the sale of a 
single agricultural product in a single coun- 
try, even such a country as the United 
States. That is the figure shown by statis- 
tics to be the value of the cotton exported 
from the United States in the month of 
October, 1903. The value of cotton export- 
ed in the month of October was $60,283,412, 
against $42,000,000 in October, 1902; $46,- 
000,000 in October, 1901; and $60,474,437 in 
October, 1900. The total quantity exported 
in October, 1903, was 594,540,872 pounds, 
being an average price of 10.1 cents per 
pound. 

This figure of $60,000,000 receipts for 
cotton in a single month is not equalled in 
the history of cotton exports except in the 
month of October, 1900, when the total value 
of cotton exported was $60,474,437. Even 
the figures of $60,283,412 for the month of 
October, 1903, are subject to a slight pros- 
pective increase, as this preliminary state- 
ment of the Bureau of Statistics does not 
include the figures of certain distant ports 
through which small quantities of cotton are 
exported. 

It should not be understood from the 
above statement that the value of cotton 
exports of the United States averages $2.- 
000,000 per day the year round, although 
it has averaged $2,000,000 per day dur- 
ing the month of October. Taking the entire 
year, it may be said, however, that the value 
of cotton exports now averages $1,000,000 
per day for each business day of the year. 








ADVICETO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 





INFANTS THRIVE 
on cow’s milk that is not subject toany change of composition. 
BorpeEn’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is always the same 
in all climates and at allseasons. As a general household milk 
it is superior and is always available.—[ Adv. 





TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of house - keeping, 
saves time, and prevents worry. Low rates. New York 
el Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 


—[Adz 








A household word to-day, Cook’s IMpEr1aL Extra Dry 
CHAMPAGNE, in which the highest quality possible is main- 
tained.—_[Adv.] 


CLEAR complexion indicates pure blood—result from use of 
ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 








PRESENT-DAY taste has decided in favor of well - defined 
odors, but this is very often falsely interpreted for a passion 
for overwhelming perfumes; we ought, therefore, to be thank- 
ful to Guerlain, who has given us the “ Bon Vieux Temps” 
perfume, the strength of which he has disguised in such a 
skilful fashion that only its suave and agreeable mildness 
are perceptible. This, then, is the secret of the great vogue in 
which this exquisitely delicious perfuine is held, and this is the 





eee that it has been adopted by our true “ Parisienne.”— 
av. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


«JUST RUN ACROSS” 


Some People are Lucky. 





Some people make an intelligent study of 


food and get on the right track (pure food); | 


others are lucky enough to stumble upon the 


right way out of the difficulty, just as a Phila. | 
| of something noted from life, of living reality, 


young woman did. 

She says: “I had suffered terribly from ner- 
vous indigestion, everything seemed to dis- 
agree with me, and I was on the point of star- 
vation, when one day I happened to run across 
a demonstration of Postum Food Coffee at one 
of the big stores here. 


“T took a sample home and a sample of | 


Grape-Nuts as well, and there tried them again 
and found they agreed with me perfectly. For 
months I made them my main diet, and as the 
result I am restored to my former perfect 
health and can eat everything I want to. 

“When I spoke to my physician about Grape- 
Nuts he said, ‘It is a most excellent food.’” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


There’s a reason. 


Look for the famous little book, “The Road | 


Bo 


to Wellville,” in every package of both Postum 
and Grape-Nuts. 
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This half-tone 
reproduction of 

‘* Summer Flowers” 

only partially conveys 
the beauty and design of 
the lithographed plaques. 


ag gemee Pysste A 


The four 

Season Plaques 

(containing no 

advertising) and the 

Calendar Plaque make 

beautiful and artistic 
decorations. 


The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


With Calendar Plaque for 1904 


T GREAT expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n has secured from the 
brush of the celebrated color artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent oil 


paintings, representing the artist’s conception of the four seasons. 


These are 


reproduced with splendid fidelity as to detail 
and coloring, in the form of four plaques, 


‘* Spring Breezes,’’ 
**Autumn Riches,’’ 


“* Summer Flowers, ” 
** Winter Winds,’’ and 


an additional plaque containing the twelve 
monthly calendars for 1904. The five plaques 
are each 12 inches in diameter, lithographed 
in fhe highest style of art, fourteen printings 
on finest ivory china-finished cardboard,with 


relief embossing, giving the effect of ham- 
mered metal rims. 
The five plaques will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25c in money or stamps sent to the Malt- ry 
Dept., Anheuser- Bush Brewing Ass’ n,St. Louis, U.S 


mothers and feeble children, gives appetite, health and 
Vigor to the weak and ailing. Sold by druggists and grocers. 





Letters a 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
From the “* New York Times Saturday Review ’’ 


“There are some of Mr. Howells’s most de- 
lightful visions of the physical aspects of New 
York and the quality of New York life seen 
through the eyes of his several characters. 
And the book leaves us with the impression 


caught and enmeshed in its pages, but also 
with,the consciousness of the strength and skill 
and delicate selective power of the art that has 
created it.”’ 

Of all Mr. Howells’s recent works none will 
appeal to a wider field. 

Uniform with Mr. Howells’s Other Works 

Red Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


and LIQUOR HABITS CURED 
MO Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 
The Dr. J. L.Stephens Cvo., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 











ib Salat, I Spe 8 1 


A food in in liquid form easilly 
~ assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. Invaluable to nursing 





CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
05 iG for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
Prete. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All ‘Druggists. 


VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


-MUDLAVIA 


This great resort open the year round. Combine rest, 
health and pleasure fo oryour vacation. Only a few hours 
ride from Ch icago, near Attica, Ind., junction Chicago& 
Eastern Illinois and Wabash railroads, Nature’s great. 

dney, Skin, 

ladder, Stoma Diseases. For 
beautifully. illustrated Magasine and all information, 
address a L. et «Manager, Kramer, = 421 
























Usethe Great English Remedy 
BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, & $I 
[DEUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. ¥. 

















KER’S 


Anti-dyspeptic. 
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A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


BITTERS 
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T was near a small railway station known as “ Willow Tree,” 
that the shadow fell. The scene of it was a small white house 
placed near what was then known as the Hempstead Road, 
on Long Island. It had not at all the look of a house fore- 
doomed to tragedy, as certain houses unmistakably have; it 

was simply a house by the wayside, built by an honest country 
carpenter, containing just the number of rooms consistent with his 
ideas of comfort. The white clapboards and green blinds were kept 
up to the neighborhood standard of whiteness and cheerfulness. 
There were plenty of houses in the neighborhood which looked. far 
more appropriate to the things which happened in this one 
houses with high old mouldy roofs, and secretive wooden shutters, 
and wells of mysterious and unsunned depths—but nothing more 
awful than births and marriages and deaths had ever happened in 
them—three things the awfulness of which would be unquestionable 
if they did not happen, in their turn, to every human soul. 

This house had been bought from the thrifty carpenter by a 
woman over whom everybody who knew her had been tender-hearted 
and enthusiastic ever since she had grown into womanhood. On 
this particular morning when my chronicle of the tragedy begins, 
she sat at the breakfast-table spreading bread-and-butter for three 
children, who had finished their breakfasts and were going through 
the regular morning scout for the school paraphernalia belonging 
to each. 

She was lovely to look at, clear-browed and soft-eyed, dark-haired 
and oval-faced, with a skin like new ivory. It was not the kind 
of face which is impervious to all emotions, as if it were covered 
with a shell, for every thought seemed to smile or shine through 
it and make itself friendly with the world. Perhaps that was the 
special charm with which she wiled humanity. ‘ 

She was wearing this morning a- black lustreless gown, which 
gave itself to her motions as if it were some live material like the 
velvet skin of a mole, instead of being dead and dyed fibre woven 
into cloth. You could not imagine her in any other costume than 
just this one. If there was a subtle suggestion of widowhood in 
it, it would seem as if she was born widowed. 

As she finished spreading the last slice of bread, she announced 
in a voice which was charming enough to have made the only and 
sufficient charm of any other woman, 

“1 am going to town this morning, and shall take the 8.30 train 
from Willow Tree, and return on the 1.10.” 

In answer, four young people of various ages exclaimed together, 
in four different cadences: 

“Oh!” “Why?” “What for?” “ Don’t!” 

The fifth and lacking exclamation seemed to stand like an interro- 
gation point in the eyes of a tall young man who sat at the foot of 
the table and looked tenderly across it at the sweet-faced woman. 

She smiled back across the space at him, and at the eighteen- 
year-old daughter who had made haste to speak, and at the three 
small mites whose mouths were still open waiting for more words 
to pass. The daughter was graceful, slender, and positively pretty, 
but looking at the moment half dissatisfied and remonstrative. 

“1 know,” said her mother, answering the look, “that you are 
going to Miss Van Rensselear’s luncheon, but Ben will see to the 
children, and I really must go; so good-by, all of you, dears;” 
and with an inclusive caressing gesture she left the room. 

Elsie rose after a moment or twe and followed her, thinking she 
would help her mother pin on her veil, and perhaps get an ex- 
planation of this sudden and unexpected flitting to town. She 
found her already in the hall, with the broad black bow under 
her chin well pulled out, and her gloves in her hand. 

“T have some shopping to do, dear,” said she, hurriedly, “ and 
I shall be back early; so good-by, and have a good time,” and she 
hurried down the steps. 

A noble willow-tree shaded the railroad platform, giving its 
name to the stopping-place. There was no house, not even a 
shelter. Before Mrs. Hamilton reached it her tall son Ben was 
walking beside her, When they stood together in the rippling 
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shadows of the willow branches, Ben leaned towards his mother, 
and putting a finger under her chin, lifted her face to his, as one 
does that of a child. “ What is it, mammy?” he said. 

There was no answer in words, but a sudden convulsion, like a 
stifled sob, passed over her face, leaving behind it a frightened, 
hunted look, the helplessness and hopelessness of which struck 
her boy to the heart. Then he was conscious of the coming of 
the thundering train, and her momentary grasp of his hand, and 
she was gone. 

When the mother’s brief journey was ended, she crossed the town 
on an unaccustomed street, and came out on Madison Avenue, 
dreading her errand, and yet hurrying to its conclusion. She rang 
the bell of one of the sober, half old-fashioned brownstone houses 
of the avenue, and handing a card to the servant, turned into a 
room where a dozen other persons were sitting, hoping in her own 
heart that she might not have to wait until her desperate courage 
was quite gone. 

It was a part of the personal welcome which always attended 
her that her card brought an immediate message from Dr. Bliss, 
bringing her into his consulting-room. He met her with two out- 
stretched hands and an unmistakable welcome. 

“ Well, Kate,” going back at once to the child’s and girl’s name 
by which he had always known her—* well, Kate, and how goes 
the world? You have not come to sce me because you are ill, for 
you are fine, fine!” And the doctor smiled at her in a way that 
brought a sudden warmth to her heart. She was smiling back at 
him, with her hands still held in his. It seemed as if she was lit- 
tle Kate once more, and her father had come back, and for one 
brief moment the trouble dropped out of her face. The doctor was 
still looking at her with his keen, shrewd eyes, and almost with an 
effort kept the smile on his face, while hers fluttered and passed. 

“And the children,” said the doctor. ‘‘ How is my aged friend 
Ben, and pretty Elsie, and the youngsters? None of you have come 
to see me for a long time. It is my misfortune that nobody comes 
to see me for pleasure.” 

His broadside of cheerfulness had its effect, and the positiveness 
of assertion was authoritative, and, above all, comforting. She 
took hope by the hand and held it, and yet she trembled as she 
said, “ Doctor, it is not the body; it is the mind.” 

There came the faintest difference, a flitting difference, like the 
shadow of a swift-flying bird, in the look with which the doctor 
regarded her; but his smile remained. 

“Well, well! I don’t credit it a jot! But tell me all about it.” 

She was mute for a moment, a quiet moment in which she heard 
the door-bell ring, and waited half unconsciously as if it were a 
matter which she had to do with, until another patient had been 
ushered into the distant waiting-room. Her lips moved without 
sound, her eyes half covered themselves with their lids, and then 
an,almost whispered sentence fell from her lips into the silence— 

“T see appearances.” 

“What! what! what!” said the doctor, ‘ Nonsense! You have 
eaten something that disagreed with you, and couldn’t sleep after 
it;” and he frowned at her as if she had committed the unfor- 
givable sin, saying, “ You know it!” 

“But I don’t,” she protested, with a faint gleam of amusement 
at the ways of this dear old friend and physician. The smile 
faded as she added, “I see them often, and you know—you know.” 

Yes, the doctor knew; he knew the story of the one terrible room 
in his old friend’s house, and of the young and beautiful Aunt 
Kate, the sister of his friend, who had suddenly become a living 
terror, and, after three haunting years, had as suddenly dropped 
her torments and gone smilingly to meet death. He remembered. 
He had loved that Kate; she was his first dream, and she had 
known that he loved her; she had known it, perhaps, through all ° 
the horror of her madness. Certainly she knew it in the brief in- 
terval when she walked so gladly into the land of silence. 

The doctor’s eyelids quivered, and his strong mouth settled into 
firmer lines. ‘“ Katie,” said he, very gently, “it is different with 
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you. There were reasons—I have often 
thought there were reasons—but you are 
different. There is nothing to fear, my child. 
Tell me about it.” 

“T see them at night, and lately I can- 
not sleep for expecting them.” 

The doctor waited. It seemed as if he 
did not wish to speak. 

She began again: “ At first it was only 
in the door—a dreadful face, starved and 
wan and horrible. I saw it when I waked. 
And the next night it came into the room. 
I had been asleep. But last night I could 
not sleep. I did not want to, and I did 
not close the door, for I wanted to know 
Ben was near me; and my light was on the 
floor; and while I was half sitting and half 
lying against the pillows, and had almost 
forgotten, and was not afraid, suddenly I 
saw a pair of feet on the floor—strange, mis- 
shapen feet—and they moved. I saw them 
move in the light of the lamp. I saw them 
quite plainly, as plainly as I can see any- 
thing in this room.” And she raised her 
hand and placed the back of it over her 
eyes, and held it there as she went on: 
“And I knew what more there would be, 
and I looked up and saw the face in the 
air—the same face, it is always the same 
face—ferocious and yet pathetic, oh! so 
pitiably pathetic, and yet so fierce! and 
when I saw it again I knew—I knew. I 
raised myself, and I think I must have 
screamed a little, and I threw my arms over 
Katie’s little bed, and she moved, and it 
was gone.” 

The doctor was watching her closely. 
“ And what happened after that?” he said. 

“Nothing happened. Katie slept, and my 
heart beat so that I could hear it, and 
finally the lamp burned out, and it was morn- 
ing, and I made up my mind I would come 
and tell you, for I could not bear it any 
longer alone, and I knew you would know.” 

Then the doctor spoke out quite loud. 
“No, I do not know,” said he; “and, Katie, 
it was a dream.” 

Katie lifted her face slowly. “There is 
one thing I have not told you,” said she. 

“Ah! ah!” said the doctor, cheerfully, 
“now we shall have it.” 

“It is not what you think, doctor,” said 
the slow voice; and there was a doubtful 
tone in it, as if she herself could not believe 
what she knew to be true. “It is not what 
you think. I will tell you. It is a great 
puzzle,” still more slowly. “When I made 
up my room this morning, and lifted the 
lamp from the floor, there were tracks!” 

“Tracks!” the doctor repeated, in the most 
scornful tone. “ Now, Katie, you are dream- 
ing. If there were tracks, they were made 
by Ben or by the maid, and you are link- 
ing a hallucination to a reality. Do you 
suppose such a figure as you describe walks 
around and lives in your house?” 

“No, doctor, no!” with a little shudder of 
horror. “ Of course it is my fancy, and that 
is what makes it so dreadful—to have it a 
part of me.’ 

“ Nonsense! nonsense! nonsense!” the doc- 
tor almost snorted. “ Now I don’t want to 
hear any more about this, and ”’—gradually 
relaxing into his paternal tone—* you are 
not to think of it; you are to go home and 
be cheerful, and you are to take something 
at night which I will give you; and [I tell 
you, Kate, you must shut your door, and lock 
it—that always gives a woman courage— 
and you must have Katie in bed with you, 
and take my medicine, and turn out your 
light, and I’ll venture to say you will sleep. 
Mind you do just what I say!” he repeated, 
emphatically. 

“ Yes,” faltered Mrs. Hamilton, confusedly. 

“Yes! yes! do exactly as I bid you, and 
I'll warrant you, I'll warrant you—” And 
then dropping into the paternal tone again: 
“It is all right, my dear—quite right. I 
know there is ‘nothing wrong with you. 
Why, there couldn’t be, with your constitu- 
tion! Don’t I know? ‘It isthe Duane con- 
stitution,” and he patted her on the shoulder. 

“ Good-by! good-by, my dear! Don’t for- 
get the medicine, and Katie in bed with you. 
She’s warm and soft, you know—comfort- 
ing—that’s what I call it—comforting ;” and 
patting and coaxing and smiling, as if she 


were a three-year- -old child whom he longed’ 


to take in his arms, the doctor put her out 
of his door. 

“Now that’s queer,” said he, “ decidedly 
queer,” and there was a look on his face that 
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corresponded. “Dear Katie! tracks!—as proof of a hallucina- 
tion!” And then he laughed, and the little confusion of emotions 
cleared off like a cloud from the genial face, and Dr. Bliss was him- 
self again, keen, critical, considerate. 

Mrs. Hamilton took a car to the ferry, with her thoughts greatly 
diverted from the subject which had been so horribly absorbing 
in the morning. 

It was sweet to be walking along the little hard path between 
the grassy ridges of the sidewalk, with solemn Ben beside her, and 
the children chattering and stumbling over each other and in the 
way of her own steps; and the cool gloom of the little house was 
very grateful after the dry glare of the town. Yet when she went 
up to her room to put away her hat and the neat sun-umbrella 
and gloves, the old possession seemed suddenly to rise up, and she 
turned her face away from the spot where the night lamp - had 
stood. “‘ No! no! no!” 
she articulated, half 
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cepted the bay-fishing with grave alacrity. Lut in spite of days 
in the blue open, with sparkle of wave and shadow of sail, he grew 
leaner and stiller day by day, and the shadows in which his eyes 
were set grew larger and deeper, until one emphatic morning he 
found himself projected cityward, bound by promise to consult Dr. 
Bliss. 

When his name came into the consultation-room, office hours 
were nearly over, and he received a message that he was to stay 
for luncheon. 

When luncheon was over, in the quiet of a welcome cigar the 
doctor’s rich, active manhood expanded into benevolence and im- 
terest in the shy and thin-blooded nature of this youth, although 
youth itself seemed so narrow, so wanting in breadth and ripeness, 
in the midday light of his own wide experiences. The interest 
flowed out, as it is apt to do from the old to the young, in 
the easy form of ad- 
vice. 

*Don’t work too 





under her breath, put- 
ting both hands up, 
and seeming to press 
away something that 
was in the air; and 
dropping her things 
upon the bed, she 
fairly turned and fled 
from the room — the 
simple, homely room, 
with its well-worn 
furnjture which had 
companioned her 
through all of her 
trenchant married-life 
experiences, which 
had stood around her 
while her babies were 
born and her husband 
had died, and which 
were the most inti- 
mate things in her 
life. 

To Ben’s eyes she 
still wore the pathetic 
look he had felt so 
deeply in the morn- 
ing; a little more pa- 
tient, perhaps — the 
look which a dear old 
orthodox friend of 
mine calls chastened; 
and surely there is no 
other word which ex- 
presses so well the 
look one often sees in 
a woman’s face — the 
look of helpless re- 
signment which _ be- 
longs to her lot in 
life. 

At ten o’clock care- 
ful Ben packed the 
little boys off to their 
room beside his, with 
many but inadequate 
injunctions intended 
to prevent the side- 
wise drip of the can- 
dle as they mounted 
the stairs. Elsie 
closed the piano and 
turned out the lamp, 
while Ben looked to 
the fastening of the 
front door; then he 
lifted Katie and ecar- 
ried her up to his 
mother’s room, and 
helped draw off the 








hard, Ben. One gets 
as much from regular 
as from night and 
day work. I have 
never known it to pay. 
Too good measure is 
as bad as poor mea- 
sure. All that is over 
runs to waste. Do 
you keep up your 
strength? Do you 
play baseball as much 
as you used to?” 

Ben confessed that 
he considered _ base- 
ball rather too vio- 
lent for a hard-work- 
ing student. 

“Well, — perhaps,” 
assented the doctor. 
“Stand up,” and he 
began to thump and 
listen at Ben’s thin 
chest, and to poke 
and punch him here 
and there. * Good 
sound chest,” _pro- 
nounced he; ‘lungs 
all right, heart all 
right, no trouble. I 
suppose you — don’t 
sleep?” 

* Well, no,” Ben as- 
sented. 

‘Headaches in the 
morning?” 


“Yes.” Ben al- 
lowed, meditatively. 
“Ven,” mimicked 


the doctor, and his 
eyes twinkled. ‘ Now, 
Ben, who is she?” 
Ben’s eyes opened 
widely, but a _ slow 
smile crept into them. 
He was_ distinctly 
amused to find the 
universal keenness of 
Dr. Bliss at fault, and 
the doctor saw it. 
“The idea,’ said 
he to himself, “ of 
that chit of a boy be- 
ing amused at my 
mistake! I'll let him 
know who is. mis- 
taken. Come, now,” 
said he, turning on 
him, suddenly and al- 








day clothes from the 
little sleepy body. 

“Leave her on my 
bed. I shall have her 
sleep with me _ to- 
night,” said the mother; and Ben kissed them both, and smoothed 
a little straying lock of hair which lay across his mother’s fore- 
head, and with an impulse of tenderness which he had felt through 
the whole day, touched the place with his lips. 

Mrs. Hamilton turned the key softly in the lock, feeling her- 
self still so full of the tranquillity and sweet peace of the evening 
that, as she lay down and drew herself close to Katie’s warm, 
fragrant body, the words and music of a song she loved seemed to 
be softly sounded all around her—‘ Secure | rest upon the wave, 
for Thou alone hast power to save.” Her thoughts passed off on 
the current of the song, and she slept through a quiet night, and 
waked in the morning with the tranquillity of it still in her heart. 

But day by day solemn Ben seemed to grow quieter and taller. 
His smileless face was melancholy, and his great dark eyes 
seemed to be losing themselves in shadow. “Ben,” his mother 
would say, “I will not have you studying yourself to death. _ You 
must have some fun—vou must go to the bay fishing, or sailing, 
or something.” And Ben confessed to daily headaches, and ac- 


“ Always the same face—ferocious and yet pathetic” 





1954, 


most savagely, 
“there is always 
something behind 
headaches and_sleep- 
lessness. What is it?” 

“T do not know,” murmured Ben, in a tone which seemed to in- 
sinuate, “that is your business, not mine.” 

The doctor frowned until the fold between his eyes made a 
black line up and down two inches long, altering the character 
of his face as a black thunder-cloud changes the face of a land- 
scape. He walked across the room and filliped the cone of stiff 
ashes from the end of his cigar into the fire. Then he turned and 
looked again at the boy, who sat silent and unsmiling, almost like 
a spectre of tragic boyhood or of simple endurance of life. Some- 
thing there was about him, so brave and so miserable, that the 
elder man’s heart melted within him. . “ Here,” he thought, “is a 
boy’s soul struggling to carry something too big for it, and he has 
no man friend.” He sat beside him on the sofa, and threw his 
arm around his shoulders with fatherly kindness. 

“ What is it, my boy?” 

There was a rush of hot blood to Ben’s face. He felt as if 
the words spoke themselves and as if he heard them, for he had 
never meant to put them into speech: “Jt is the family doom,” 
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The doctor sprang up. 

“You!” said he, wrathfully. 
take up this notion!” 

Ben roused himself. 

“T must get home as soon as I can. 
There must be some reason for it,” he ex- 
plained. And he disappeared through the 
door. The doctor rushed after him. 

“Come back, come back,” he said. “I 
will drive you out. We shall get there 
sooner than by train.” 

The horses were at the door—a pair of 
thin California-bred trotters. 

As they neared Ben’s home, a_ strange 
dread and curiosity settled upon them both. 

When they came to the brow of a little 
slope and looked down at the house, it 
was as if their apprehensions had taken 
bodily shape, for a close-covered black wagon 
waited in front of it, and five or six fig- 
ures of men were standing in excited talk 
around the wagon. Ben sprang out and 
stood among them. A neighbor beckoned 
him with a finger. 


“You to 


The Solution of It 

“A lunatic got away from a_ private 
asylum three weeks ago, and they think he 
is here.” 

“Stand by my horses,” said the doctor to 
the speaker. Ben unlocked the door, and 
three of the men followed him and the doc- 
tor into the house. 

They went through the bedrooms, look- 
ing into closets and wardrobes and under 
beds, and Ben thought, with a shiver, of 
this unguided intelligence roaming through 
the house by night and by day, seeking lit- 
erally what it might devour. 

Nothing remained unexplored but the 
garret. But there was nothing there—noth- 
ing but the usual furnishings of garrets. 
No shape of man or beast, or of that ter- 
rible thing, the beast-man, for whom they 
were looking; but in a corner under the 
rafters was a place like the lair of a wild 
animal. Everything in the garret had con- 
tributed to it. Winter clothing which had 
been hung there during the summer had been 
spread upon the floor, and odds and ends of 
every sort, with crusts of bread, and bot- 
tles, and candle ends. 

It was an epitome of suffering and 
degradation. Ben gazed at it speechlessly, 
and walked away, while the men from the 
asylum stood examining and conjecturing. 

“Let us go down,” said he. 
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The Progress of Science 


Science and Happiness 

Tue Library of Hanover possesses a large 
number of unpublished manuscripts left by 
the philosopher Leibniz. Among them is a 
Methodus docendi, which reveals much of the 
nature of the man and his mental attitude. 
Leibniz was not a professor: he even refused 
emphatically to enter on a university career. 
But pedagogical questions had considerable 
interest for him. He conceived of an edu- 
cation much vaster than that of the uni- 
versities. His doctrine of science led him to 
believe that everything can be taught, includ- 
ing happiness. He was veritably possessed 
with a zeal ‘for the public good, and, ac- 
cording to his view, the happiness of hu 
manity depends on the progress of the sci- 
ences. Happiness, he believed, consists of 
three things—perfection of the soul, health 
of the body. and the commodities of life. 
Perfection of the soul is obtained througt 
science, which teaches us what we are and 
what we ought to do, and is the base of 
rational ethics; health of the body is also 
obtained through science, for medicine and 
medical skill depend on the knowledge of 
nature; finally, the commodities of life are 
furnished by science, which evolves the use- 
ful arts and makes man independent of, if 
not master over, Nature. Thus the only way 
of making man happier and better is to work 
at the development of the sciences. 


Effects of the Use of Alcohol 
The committee of fifty scientists which 
has for ten years been studying the liquor 


‘question has issued its fourth preliminary 


report in two volumes. The following are 
the main conclusions drawn: Effects of 
moderate or occasional use of alcoholic 
drinks differ with individuals, age, occupa- 
tion, and climate. With the majority of 
eccasional and moderate drinkers no special 


effect upon health seems to be observed 
by themselves or their physicians. In some 
such eases drinking is harmful; in a few 


it is thought to be beneficial. Eighty per 
cent. of the leading brain-workers of the 
United States use alcoholic drinks occasion- 
ally or regularly or in moderation. The 
use of such drinks to stimulate mental ef- 
fort gives, on the whole, bad results. Even 
occasional or moderate use is likely to be 
harmful to young persons, mainly because 
of the danger of its leading to excess. 
Among diseased or infirm persons over fifty 
years of age, alcoholic beverages, while 
sometimes useful, should be taken, if at 
all, with the last meal of the day. “ Fine 
old whiskies ” and “ fine old brandies” are 
nearly as likely to produce injurious effects 
as are the cheaper sorts, if taken in the 
same quantities. In moderate quantities, 
beer, wine, and diluted whiskey have a cer- 
tain food value, but they are seldom used 
for food purposes—rather for their effects 
on the brain. In large quantities, and for 
some persons even in moderate quantities, 
they are poison. Alcoholic drinks in mod- 
erate quantities may be useful as_restora- 
tives in fatigue after work is done, but they 
often produce depression and harmful re- 
when used just before and during 
labor, physical or mental. They appear 
to have no preventive effect with respect to 
infectious or contagious diseases, but, on 
the contrary, they seem to lessen the power 
of the organism to resist the cause of such 
diseases. 


The Stomach not Indispensable 

At a meeting of medical men in Vienna 
the other day, Dr. Ullmann presented a 
woman, of sixty-two years, whose entire 
stomach had been removed in an operation 
for cancer. Nevertheless, she digests all her 
food, and has gained weight since the opera- 
tion. The doctor stated that the operation 
of removing the stomach had now been suc- 
cessfully performed over twenty times. The 
stomach really plays only a small part in the 
complex act of digestion, its principal use 
being that of a reservoir. Hence it is that 
without this organ meals have to be taken 
inconveniently often and unusually small. 
There are several little organs, of complex 
chemical function, far more indispensable 
than the stomach, which are seldom heard of. 
We could not exist, for instance, without the 
suprarenal capsules, and the pancreas. 
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Music 


The Opening of the Opera 


Tue best advertised and most eagerly 
awaited opera season within memory has 
begun. On the evening of November 23, 
in the refurbished and modernized Metro- 
politan Opera House, Mr. Heinrich Conried 
began his career as master of New York’s 
lyrico-dramatie destinies. ‘“ Rigoletto,” that 
diverting parody of the Verdi who was to 
come, served as—in an extended sense—a 
curtain-raiser, and as a medium for the dis- 
play of Mr. Conried’s new and loudly her- 
alded tenor, Enrico Caruso. Public expecta- 
tion had set a difficult standard for Mr. 
Caruso to attain. No tenor in recent years 
has been more loudly acclaimed; the cables 
have shaken with fervent praise of him. It 
is a signal triumph for Caruso that he 
succeeded in justifying, to a large extent, 
all that had been said of him. He is, 
beyond any doubt at all, a remarkable 
singer. There are wonderful tones in his 
voice—tones that recall at times the velvet 
and gold of the elder De Reszke, and 
he sings with art, with intelligence, with 
the fervor of his race. As that sawdust 
figure of Piave’s book, the rakish Il Duca, 
there was little, of course, to put his acting 
to the test. But it seems certain that Mr. 
Conried will find him a distinguished and 
profitable acquisition. 

A word of praise must be written for the 
improvement in the management of the stage 
which Mr. Conried has brought about. It 
is in this department that the most striking 
advance has been made over the record of 
other years. An increased orchestra and an 
enlarged and deepened orchestral pit will 
tell conspicuously, especially in tiie Wagner 
scores. Arturo Vigna, the new Italian con- 
ductor, is decisive and efficient. And as a 
setting for his achievements, Mr. Conried 
has provided an auditorium freshly deco- 
rated in red and gold, a new proscenium, 
a divided curtain, a thoroughly adequate 
and modern stage, a new foyer, and a new 
and luxurious smoking-room.—Altogether, he 
is to be congratulated upon a brilliant and 
exhilarating beginning of his first year as 
successor to Mr. Grau. 


Carbon-Copies of the Classics 


On November 18 Mr. Dannreuther and 
his amiable accomplices in quartet-playing 
gave a concert in the chamber-music room 
at Carnegie Hall. Mr. Dannreuther had 
made up his programme from music by 
three native composers — Professor Horatio 
W. Parker, of Yale; Mr. George W. Chad- 
wick, and Mr. Arthur Foote. The works 
selected were Professor Parker’s A-major 
suite for piano, violin, and ’cello; Mr. Chad- 
wick’s quartet in D-minor, and Mr. Foote’s 
quintet in A-minor. Professor Parker came 
down from New Haven for the occasion, and 
assisted in the performance of his own work. 

No one would think of denying that 
Messrs. Parker, Chadwick, and Foote are 
justly eminent as musicians. They know 
precisely how a score should be put to- 
gether: their mastery of musical mechanics 
is admirable and complete; and there is 
nothing in such of their music as we heard 
the other evening that could possibly of- 
fend the most exacting champion of con- 
servatory ethics. One’s emotions are not as- 
sailed; there is no absorbing address to the 
brain or to the spirit; nor are there any 
sudden and disturbing revelations of beauty, 
or emotion, or poetic significance. Is it not 
enough that the conventions are heedfully 
observed; that all is orderly and decorous; 
that the frontier of the unconventional is 
vigilantly policed? And yet there are some 
lawless souls who are still not quite con- 
tent—who demand that music written by 
Americans should be not merely, in the 
fortunate phrase of Mr. Rupert Hughes, a 
“pale carbon-copy of the classics,” but that 
it should utter an original inspiration in 
original and vital forms. And such music 
is, it is good to realize, being written in 
America to-day. But imagine the idea of our 
musical development which a _ foreigner 
would form after listening to the A-major 
suite of Professor Parker, the D-minor 
quartet of Mr. Chadwick, and the A-minor 
quintet of Mr. Foote! 
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sold. 


Credit. 


Bills of exchange bought and 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. 
International Cheques. 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Cable Transfers to Eu- 
AvuGustT BELMONT, 
Acting President 


Collections made. 
Cer- 


Philadelphia, 
Arcade Building, 
15th and Market Sts. 


Tue Auprr ComPpANy OF New YorkK 


Tuomas L. GREENE, 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 
for Reorganization Committees. 

NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Chicago, 
N. Y. Life Building, 
La Salle and Morroe Sts, 





HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
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30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 
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Chicago St. Louis 
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MINING PROGRESS 


to those who may be interested in Mining or want to learn 
Oregon, 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., Sumpter, 


Contains reliable in- 
formation about 
Mining, of interest 
Washington, or Idaho. 


Oregon. 
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THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE 2d Vice-Pres. 
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GrorGe F. Baker, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
FrREDERIC CROMWELL, 
James B. Duke, A 
Henry M. FLAGter, 


Levi P. Morton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
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Epwarp J. Berwinp, 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 


G. G. Haven, 

Josepu C. Henprix, 
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Wa ter S. Jounston, 
. D. Juituarp, 


OFFICERS 
President 


G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary 
DIRECTORS 

D. O. Mitts, 

Levi P. Morton, 

RicHarp A. McCurpy, 

W. G. Oaxman, 

Samuge. Rea, 

Joseru Larocgugz, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
G. G. Haven, 
Joszeru C. Henprrx, 
James N. Jarvis, 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Joseru Larocove, 


H. M. FRANCIS, 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 


= $2,000,000 
= $6,000,000 
Secretary 


Eutnvu Root, 

Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 
Joun SLoang, 
Witiiam C. Wuitney, 


GrorGcr Foster Prasopy. 


Gsorce Foster Prasopy, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 


Wituram C. Watney. 
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THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 
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This new novel by the author of Dodo brings the reader into close | A romance of the plains at the end of the big cattle days in 
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